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his saddle of tooled leather 
with its silver pommel from his 
rabbit-colored mare Anywhere at 
once became his home. 

There was something incongru- 
ously debonair about the man as 
he crossed the Hassayampa River 
at the last bridge above the Gila, 
left the road and bore off into the 
dim, unbroken desert, riding in a 
direct line with Biscuit Mountain 
and the low-hung blazing evening 
star. Few travelers have the cour- 
age to meet the mysteries of a 
desert night, but Gill sat his saddle 
easily and breathed a soft tune on 
his jew’s-harp as the vast purple 
curtain of dusk gently folded away 
the Harqua Halas and smoothed 
out the ragged edge of the horizon. 

At noon Gill had ended a suc- 
cessful visit of three months twenty 
miles away. For a long time in his 
travels he had been hearing a little 
here and a little there of old man 
Zumwalter, who lived unneighbored 
twelve miles from the river that he 
had just crossed and twelve miles 
from the mountain toward which 
he was journeying. It is true that 
he had never seen old Zum or vis- 
ited that part of the lonely desert, 
but nevertheless he was content 
with his immediate future; for he 
knew that he had perfected that 
rare desert accomplishment of feel- 
ing his way about in unfamiliar 
territory and also that rarer one of 
making himself welcome whenever 
and wherever he should arrive. 
From the pommel of his saddle 
bobbed his best-loved earthly pos- 
session, a small, oblong black- 
enameled box with rows of silver 
keys that shone in the half light— 
his accordion. With that and his jew’s- 
harp he could enter any desert shack 
or community and become a pampered 
visitor, a jolly, idle fellow, laughing 
with equal quickness and zest at him- 
self or at another, telling endless jokes 
and even taking a mild interest in help- 
ing to finish easy jobs already begun, 
feeling as he did so as if he were help- 
ing a friend out of a foolish scrape and 
hoping that he would not get into 
another. 

Gill’s hair was like a field of buck- 
wheat stubble in a frosty October twi- 
light; his eyes were golden oak, mild, 
kind and detached; and his skin was 
weathered to the mellow tint of his 
precious saddle. He was tall, rangy, 
square of shoulder, slim of hip, and 
his legs seemed longer than they were 
because of his extreme boots, high- 
heeled with stitched tops and tight at 
the knee. He wore his big,. broad- 
brimmed, dust-colored hat slanted 
crosswise on his head and low over 
one eye; his collar was open in front, 
but turned up at the back—oh, he 
looked like a cowboy, but he wasn't; 
he wasn’t anything; he was visiting 
the world, not working there! 

At perhaps half past nine o’clock 
when he rode up to Zumwalter’s corral 
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Thus gratefully was Gill accepted as a guest in the home of Mr. Zumwalter 


THE BUCKPASSER’ 


By Gusse Thomas Smith 







he was still a few bars from the end 
of his latest musical achievement, which 
had something to do with the Venetian 
moon; he was lolling comfortably in 
his saddle, finishing the piece, when the old 
man inside scrambled wonderingly from his 
cot beside the door of his rough board shack 
and rushed out barely in time to prevent the 
deadly, silent spring of the crouching Sa, a 
magnificent brute too much hound to be collie 
and too much collie to be hound. Both active 
and ponderous, both alert and meditative, at 
once gentle and fierce, deadly and protective, 
Sa was a bewildering but satisfactory per- 
sonality if you wished a friend, a shepherd 
and a lion fighter with but one appetite to 
satisfy. 

“Some little tune; got it down pretty fine 
too,” said the unperturbed Gill pleasantly as 
he flung his leg off his horse, untied his accor- 
dion and laid it gently in ‘the old man’s arms 
while he dragged off his saddle and pushed his 
weary mare toward a small tank of water 
beside a low-growing mesquite. 

Sa stepped uneasily among the vague fig- 
ures and withheld his welcome, but Gill, like 
an old actor in a familiar scene, knew his next 
move in the little drama. His hand went out 
fearlessly toward the dog's head as he laughed 
a genuine love note into his next words: 
“T tell ye with a dog like that a man don’t 
need nothin’ else. That fellow there would die 
for ye any day; don’t ye know it?” 
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“Shore,” responded the old man 
without further comment and led the 
way into the shack. There he lighted 
a lantern and pushed aside his cot to 
make room for the extra box that he kicked 
forward for Gill to sit on between the table 
and the little two-burner coal-oil stove. “Set 
down,” he said, “an’ I'll rustle a bite. I allow 
ye’re Gill Peters. The boys up to Buckeye last 
month was sayin’ you was in these parts ag’in. 
I was shore hopin’ you’d stop by a spell.” He 
paused and then with a half smile continued 
wistfully, “I’m bad off for a little tune, and if 
it ain’t askin’ too much of a man who has 
jest rode in I’d shore admire to hear a line 
of the Lost Trail if ye kin play it, or the 
Dying Cowboy's Last Lament, or maybe a 
little bit of La Paloma. Mr. Peters, it’d sure 
be mighty kind of ye —” 

Thus gratefully was Gill accepted as a 
guest in the home of Mr. Zumwalter, known 
variously and widely as the turkey king of 
the Harqua Halas, the rich hermit of the 
desert and the barehanded lion fighter of 
Biscuit Mountain. : 

For the next half hour while Gill played 
the old man stood entranced in a succession 
of arrested attitudes, sometimes with corned- 
beef hash half in its can and half on the tin 
plate, sometimes with a sack of coffee sus- 
pended over the pot, sometimes with honey 
dripping lazily from a vibrant spoon to the 
oilcloth of his dinner table. In the thrill of the 


moment he forgot to finish any- 
thing he had started, forgot that 
eventually even a troubadour must 
eat. Sa crept in at the door, edged 
up to the table and at last after 
much watching and weighing of 
the evidence laid his ponderous head 
across Gill’s knee. 

The next morning Gill was awak- 
ened by the dog’s nudging his ear. 
Through an uncurtained window 
the sun flooded the crude, tumbled 
interior of the shack and fell upon 
Zumwalter’s empty cot, from which 
some of the covers had been re- 
moved to add to Gill’s improvised 
supply. A kettle was simmering on 
the coal-oil stove, and, scattered on 
the table, was a breakfast such as 
any desert dweller might offer— 
hominy and bacon, canned peaches 
and tea, with a box of prepared 
pancake flour in the middle of the 
table. 

Gill's cup of contentment over- 
flowed into words. “Sa, come on, 
ol’ skite, let’s eat,” he said. “Guess 
you didn’t know you was goin’ to 
have company when I rode in last 
night. Shore, how could you! Never 
knowed it myself till they insults 
me over yonder to the Rancho de 
Palmas, forcin’ wages on me for 
lendin’ a hand last month at hayin’. 
Not me, ol’ boy; what for should I 
get sewed up to any job? I ain't 
constructin’ or remodelin’ civiliza- 
tion—pore business! Tell you, Sa, 
you and me work along the same 
lines and get more comfort out of 
life than others can—plenty to eat, 
lots o’ rest and nothin’ binding. 
Farms and families and million- 
dollar fortunes are mighty restrict- 
in’ elements in a man’s life. And, 
Sa, another thing; s’pose you, for 

instance, craved. cash for ridin’ herd on 
old man Zum, d’ye reckon he’d feel 
that almighty respect for yer fidelity 
like what he does now? Naw, he’d 
say you wasn't worth half he paid ye. 
He’d say ye was about like the run 
o’ dogs hereabouts—no good, but the 
best he could find right now.” 

Gill poured more tea, flipped over 
another griddle of cakes and sat eating 
thoughtfully, as if he were trying to 
sum up his arguments into a short 
creed. “Shore, Sa, we done found out 
somethin'—let George stand the gaff; 
if we ain’t breakin’ trail, nobody can’t 
say we misled them.” 

After an ample breakfast, which Gill 
had eaten leisurely, he rested where he 
sat, stroking Sa’s head as it lay across 
his knee and running his hand admir- 
ingly along the dog’s powerful back 
muscles and ropelike tendons. Still 
relaxed and care free, he cleared the 
littered table and cleaned his host’s 
few simple kitchen utensils. After an- 
other rest he arose and with unhurried 
movements set the neglected room to 
rights; soon he had made it more 
attractive than it had been for many 
years. He sang as he worked and 
thought of nothing beyond his imme- 
diate task. To be comfortable he re- 
quired a certain amount of cleanliness. 
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Outside the crystal sunshine glittered, and 
the birds sang, and the voices of multitudi- 
nous turkeys chorused in pleasant discord. A 
burro called shrilly once or twice, and a goat 
replied with a sort of raucous half laugh. As 
Gill passed the door he stopped to watch 
Zumwalter slowly threading his way through 
the mesquite at the head of a string of three 
sorrowful-looking burros, laden each with 
two water kegs balanced across the pack 
saddle. 

The little man plodded rather than walked 
and looked only at the ground as he came. 
He was old at fifty years,—the desert takes 
toll of a man,—but in his movements there 
was no uncertainty of feebleness; his uncon- 
quered spirit took care of that. His clothes 
hung limply in long folds; they were a legacy 
of fatter days before his work had outgrown 
his strength. He was scarcely five feet tall, 
and now he weighed but ninety pounds. His 
hair was all gone, and his skin was like that 
of a fall apple in May. He was of no partic- 
ular color—neither eyes nor eyebrows, shirts 
nor boots; he had acquired that queer desert 
disguise given only to those few small crea- 
tures—the horned toad, the pack rat and the 
little prairie dog—that wrest a livelihood 
from the desert alone. For the desert, you 
must know, has no color of its own; it is 
nature’s perfect mirror wherein all the moods 
of the elemen:s may be displayed with that 
startling variety and splendor which you see 
nowhere else; and it puts its diminishing 
mark on every creature that answers its 
strange lure. 

Gill crossed the small open space and met 
the old man beside the corral gate, where he 
helped him to empty the kegs of water into 
the small galvanized tank from which his 
horse had drunk the night before. ‘““Zum, ye’re 
all wore out,” said Gill kindly. “Whyn’t ye 
take it easy ?” 

“Well,” said Zumwalter slowly, with his 
limp arm resting wearily across the nearest 
burro, “you see, those birds take a lot of 
water.” 

“But what good’s them same birds to ye?” 
laughed Gill. “I notice ye eat bacon jest like 
other folks.” 

“Oh, ’tain’t to eat em makes me raise ’em. 
I jest started out to do it, and—I did it!” 
Zumwalter exclaimed. 

He seemed transformed with radiant pride. 
His shrunken frame expanded; his tired 
shoulders went up; his chin shot out. He 
stood glorified in the knowledge that he was 
the conqueror against heavy odds, that he 
had accomplished the impossible and had 
found ample reward in the achievement. 

Still glowing with pride, he opened the 
clumsy corral gate beside which they were 
standing and led Gill inside as into a sanc- 
tuary. “Look,” was all he said, but he said it 
with a gesture of triumph worthy of Balboa 
beside the Pacific. 

Almost as far as the eye could see the wall 
of the corral extended unbroken, and the 
lordly turkeys—eleven hundred of them, pure 
white with crimson wattles—strutted and 
walked in safety in the midst of a thousand 
dangers and in plenty in the midst of a 
hostile desert. 

The fence was the work of many years and 
had been laboriously extended at irregular 
angles as the flock had increased and needed 
more room. It resembled nothing so much as 
a high, dead, neglected hedge and consisted 
of thousands of twisted mesquite branches 
bound and thatched closely with woven 
willow boughs that the man had brought 
twelve miles from the river in bulky bundles 
on the backs of his long-suffering burros. 
The wide brushy, thorny top of the hedge 
spread raggedly eight or ten feet from the 
ground and even at noon furnished a tiny 
border of shade all round the corral. 

“Zum, by the powers, I don’t get ye!” ex- 
claimed Gill. “It’s the work o’ ten men for a 
lifetime. What’s the use ?” 

“Those fellows up to Buckeye told me no 
man could make a livin’ in the middle of this 
here desert—twenty-seven years ago it is 
now,” answered Zumwalter quietly. 

“What’s that got to do with the fried 
rabbit ?” asked Gill jestingly. 

“T did it,” Zumwalter declared solemnly. 

He had indeed succeeded; he had outfought 
the beasts and the elements; he had taken the 
challenge of man and nature and had won 
single-handed. No land is a desert for the 
man who can force it to support human life. 

“Folks in this world are too quick to claim 
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they haven’t got a chance,” Zumwalter re- 
sumed that evening as he milked his goats 
beside the door of his shack while Gill sat 
on the step, softly playing on his jew’s-harp. 
“This here’s supposed to be a barren desert, 
full o’ coyotes, rattlesnakes and Gila mon- 
sters, with sand storms and dust-devils and 
buzzards to thicken the air and nothin’ at the 
end but loneliness, madness and death. But 
onct every year a flood comes down off those 
mountains and soaks things good and plenty ; 
I’ve seen it stand ten inches deep and a mile 
wide for a week in that there wash west 0’ 
here. Whyn’t some of you young fellows come 
over here and dam it up proper and irrigate ? 
I made a small reservoir all by myself that’s 
helped a lot. And I planted some wheat out 
there the first year right after the flood went 
down, and it did well for green feed,—jest 
had four turkeys to start with, ye know,— 
and ever since then I’ve kept my plantin’ 
ahead o’ my flock. You’d be s’prised how that 
wheat feeds ’em. I drive ’em over, and Sa, he 
herds ’em; then I fetch ‘em back and rest ’em 
a spell and take ’em over again. Mesquite 
beans are good feed too, but laborsome to 
gather. Onct a year I thin out the flock; 
fellow comes over from Buckeye and gits 
’em.” 

“But, Zum, what I’m aggravated to find 
out is what’s become o’ your wealthiness all 
these years?” asked Gill casually. 

A long silence followed. Zumwalter finished 
his milking, pushed the last goat away, 
strained the milk through a white rag into 
two glass fruit jars and then, carrying them 
to the north side of the shack, carefully 
placed them under the double lids of his cool 
sand box. After he came back he listened idly 
to the lingering strains of La Paloma and 
gazed sadly at the placid scene round him. 
“Sa’s all I’ve got left now,” he said at last. 
“She died about two months ago, my sister 
back in Illinois, all the kin I ever knew. 
Maybe, come fall this year I won't sell 
nothin’.” 

Spring and summer slipped by. Zumwalter 
did not sell as usual in November. The work 
grew harder; there was more water to pack 
the twelve miles from the river, for now the 
reservoir was far too small to supply the need 
of the much larger flock. As Christmas drew 
near the weather became very dry and cold 
in the mountains. Gill had remained content- 
edly all those months, working a little now 
and then as the notion struck him, though 
never assuming any of the responsibility for 
his share of the laborious routine about the 
place. 

But he was always ready and willing to 
ride the twenty-five miles to Buckeye for sup- 
plies. Zumwalter’s credit was unlimited, and 
Gill bought lavishly not only of necessaries, 
but of anything that suited his whim. Some- 
times his absences would last a week or two 
weeks, but whenever he chose to come riding 
“home,” playing on his jew’s-harp, the wel- 
come he received from Zumwalter was always 
unclouded. Yet he spent most of his time 
concocting expensive and peculiar viands and 
cajoling soothing measures from his jew’s- 
harp or from his accordion. He was always a 
notional, good-natured visitor ! 

After a time Zumwalter came to cling to 
him as to a son. He would gaze raptly out 
over his green wheat fields flecked with the 
white turkeys pecking here and there in fat 
contentment; at his burros economically nib- 
bling brush, at his fat goats, which never 
failed him, and at the powerful, resourceful 
Sa; then he would look frankly up into Gill’s 
face, with his last will and testament unmis- 
takably recorded in his wistful eyes. 

All that fall the coyotes and the beasts of 
prey harassed the little ranch. Not for years 
had they come in such numbers and shown 
such boldness. The men trapped and shot 
them, and Sa went forth mightily to battle; 
but the-unusually dry, cold weather in the 
mountains kept forcing them down into the 
desert. The depredations became wholesale; 
the gray desert fox, the bobcat and the cougar 
were constant marauders. Zumwalter’s fight- 
ing blood rose as it had not risen since the 
early years of his struggle, when every night- 
fall was a call to battle against the gleaming 
eyes and the padding feet that circled his 
camp. 

To Gill it became an interesting game to be 
played, a game to win or lose with u.ruffled 
good nature. To Zumwalter it was a bitter 
tragedy. Glib sympathy was a mockery; rest 
was impossible. Gill’s well-meant, nightly 





struggle to get the old man to bed and to 
sleep became slightly acrimonious. 

At last one night when Gill had gone to 
Buckeye Zumwalter, released from restraint 
and muttering speedy vengeance, built a fire 
outside between his own doorstep and the 
gate of the corral, and he and Sa settled down 
grimly beside it to await their enemies. The 
world seemed deserted and deadly still. Sa 
was restless. Zumwalter felt lonely for the 
first time in his life. The cold mystery and 
menace of the desert night crept close and 
intruded. The black tortured mesquite, the 
dim forms of the demoniacal yucca, the faint 
pad of unseen feet and the wan light of a 
dying moon all muttered misgivings to his 
weary mind. But inside the corral the occa- 
sional drowsy, low-toned puck-a-pock of his 
turkeys, which were contentedly relying on 
his protection, steadied his nerve and pre- 
vented the intrusion of any thought of retreat 
or of the inviting comfort of his near-by cot. 
As the night grew colder and the darkness 
thickened depressingly, Sa twitched and 
shifted his position, whimpered uneasily and 
dropped down only to get up immediately. 
The dog could not be composed. With his 
eyes he questioned Zumwalter as man to man. 
Feeling danger, he arose and circled the corral 
and came back with head up, teeth bare and 
the light step of an aroused hound. 

“Lie down, boy, rest when ye can,” Zum- 
walter said to comfort him. “We'll hang up a 
passell o’ them devils fore day.” 

But Sa faced round suddenly, stiff-legged ; 
his back was ridged, his feet were bunched, 
and he slavered slightly. Across the dim coals 
in the darkness burned two fierce eyes, un- 
blinking and close to the ground. Zumwal- 
ter’s gun jumped to his shoulder. But he had 
made the mistake of many a fearless man; 
he had underestimated his danger. His gun 
was loaded merely for foxes and coyotes, and 
he faced a hungry lioness that the unusual 
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winter had driven to take strange, desperate 
risks. When he fired, the infuriated beast, 
partly blinded, but not mortally wounded, 
rose into the air and fell among the coals of 
the fire, which filled it with terror and in- 
creased its rage. Zumwalter fired again, and 
Sa attacked with all the fierceness of his 
fighting ancestry. But the rifle was little pro- 
tection, and Gill had overfed Sa until the dog 
was soft. So there in the lonely night was 
enacted another tragedy in the vast epic of 
the desert. 

The next afternoon Gill rode in, playing 
softly on his jew’s-harp. Behind him were 
the three burros half buried under bouncing 
packs; and beside him was the turkey buyer 
from Buckeye, who had come over once more 
to beg Zumwalter to sell his flock. 

In front of them they saw a scene of 
unspeakable confusion. In the midst of the 
scattered, burned-out embers crouched Sa on 
all fours as he had sunk down bleeding at a 
hundred wounds; his teeth were still buried 
in the jugular vein of the huge lioness—mag- 
nificently victorious even in death. On a red 
patch of crusted sand Zumwalter sat leaning 
against the gate of the corral. A gash across 
his wrist had opened an artery, and in his last 
effort the old man had crawled to the gate to 
offer his own body, if need be, to protect his 
turkeys. He was smiling as he sat there; he 
had probably lived to see the lioness cease to 
struggle and, with the peaceful puck-a-pock 
of his turkeys to lull him, had rested at last, 
assured that he had conquered the desert and 
slain his deadliest foe. As Gill picked him up 
and carried him to his cot he could almost 
hear him whisper, “They said I couldn’t, but 
—I did it!” 

A week later Gill rode into Buckeye, fol- 
lowed by two burros. “Say, you fellows,” he 
called, “ if any of you-all want those turkeys. 
you’d better go on over there and get ’em. 
Shore, I don’t want no such restrictin’ in- 
fluences in my young life. I’m goin’ on down 
toward Yuma a spell—heard of a fellow 
down there that’s got a nice place.” 

And as he rode away he resumed the little 
tune he had been playing on his jew’s-harp. 
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HE door of the apartment opened, and 

Walter Preston’s whistle told his sister 

that he had returned; but before she 
could respond to it he entered the tiny 
kitchen. “Hello, Jean!” he cried. “It’s come. I 
got the raise to-day. My salary is back where 
it was when I gave up the job to go across.” 

“O Walter, I’m so glad!” Jean exclaimed. 
“You’ve worked for it, haven’t you?” 

“T surely have,” he answered. “I’ve never 
forgotten what dad used to say: ‘A straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points, but most people who are trying to get 
anywhere move in loops.’ I’ve drawn my 
straight line, no matter what it cut.” 

“You have,” agreed Jean warmly. “You’ve 
been splendid, Walter.” 

She was glad for herself as well as for 
Walter. When the war had called her brother 
she had had a sum of money laid by that 
would have taken her abroad to the land of 
her heart’s desire and to the further study 
of Oriental art, which was her hobby as it had 
been her father’s. But when Walter’s salary 
stopped she had had to use her money to pay 
for her living expenses, and instead of going 


abroad she had taken up Red Cross work. 
Since Walter’s return her small income had 
helped with the housekeeping. Now once more 
she could save her own money, unless — That 
“unless” had been at the back of Jean’s mind 
ever since she had seen the photograph of the 
canteen girl that Walter had met overseas. 

Walter was looking at his sister and grin- 
ning doubtfully. “Jean,” he asked, “would a 
family of three cost a Il6t more than two?” 

Jean tried to keep the alarm out of her 
eyes as she smiled at him. “Is it the canteen 
girl, Walter?” 

He nodded. “Nora. She’s great, Jean. I’ve 
just telegraphed her.” 

Jean put her arms round her brother’s neck. 
“T’m so glad for you,” she murmured, thank- 
ful for the chance to hide her face and recover 
her self-possession. “She’s a wonderful-looking 
girl, Walter; so gay and sweet and strong.” 

“Nora knows her own mind,” said Walter, 
laughing. “You two are going to take to each 
other, I know, but you both like your own 
way pretty well. You won’t fight, will you?” 

For a moment longer Jean clung to her 
brother and tried to conquer her new dismay ; 
of course when Walter’s wife came she, Jean, 
must go. She released her brother, smiling at 
him bravely. “Of course we'll love each 
other,” she said, “and of course we shan’t 
fight.” 

“You'll get on like peas in a pod,” Walter 
declared. 

“We won’t be in one pod though, Walter. 
When Nora comes to take care of you I go 
on my own.” 

“You don’t,” declared Walter. “Do you 
think that after all the years you’ve kept 
house for me I’ll throw you out when I get 
married ?” 

Jean laughed because she did not want to 
cry. “Not throw, Walter,” she said. “Nothing 
so undignified. I’m going to trip out on my 
tiptoes and prove how clever I am at earning 
my own living. O land! There’s my pudding 
burning to a crisp! Go on and wash up. 
Supper will be ready in ten minutes.” 

“But, Jean,” persisted Walter stubbornly. 

“Don’t try to argue when the pudding is 
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burning,” she retorted, and Walter went out 
of the room. He was not smiling now. 

Jean winked away two tears as she rescued 
her dessert and two more as she set the table. 
“Walter married! Walter married!” she mur- 
mured. “Of course I’m glad for him, but it’s 
frightfully hard on me.” 

It was not until she was broiling the chops 
that she shook the last tears from her lashes 
and laughed. “Buck up,” she admonished her- 
self. “It’s for you to draw a straight line 
between two points. I’m one point, I suppose, 
and the other is—why, happiness probably, 
everybody’s happiness, mine and Walter’s and 
Nora’s.” 

She was thoughtful as she turned the chops. 
“T guess the line cuts self-pity first of all; 
there’s no happiness in self-pity. I’m sure I 
must go away. Walter thinks he wants us 
both, but he’d really like his home to him- 
self; any man would. A girl with Nora’s 
chin wouldn’t want a sister-in-law advising 
her, and I’m afraid I couldn’t stay and not 
advise. No, that’s clear enough; I can’t stay 
here. Funny, just as I thought I might start 
saving again for China and Japan. I shan’t 
have enough money with which to buy 
even bread and butter.” 

Walter came to the supper table full of 
arguments why Nora and Jean should be 
happy living in the same apartment, but 
Jean refuted them one after another. “You 
might as well save your breath to cool your 
broth,” she said at last and laughed. “For 
on your wedding day I’m going to set up 
my own establishment. I shan’t go far 
away, but I’m going. It’s really the only 
way that’s fair to everyone, Walter.” 

“But you'll have nothing to live on,” he 
objected. 

“T’ll earn it.” 

“How saad 

“Oh, stenography, probably. I’ll start 
taking a course right away. Maybe Mrs. 
Harvey will want a private secretary.” 

“She has money enough to pay ten secre- 
taries,’ Walter said. “But if you’re going 
to apply you’d better start with a course in 
spelling.” 

“T am an awful speller,” admitted Jean, 
“but I'll learn.” 

Walter finished his pudding in silence, 
and then he spoke again. “See here, Jean. If 
you’re set on being independent, why not take 
half of this apartment; it’s big enough for 
two.” 

“T could,” she assented. “If you'll let me 
have the maid’s room and bath, which never 
have had a maid in them, I’ll pay part of the 
rent.” 

“You won’t,” declared Walter, but he 
looked relieved. 

“T’ll take the room from you until I begin 
to earn money, and then I’ll pay for it,” Jean 
said. 

“You can have the kitchen,” Walter went 
on, “and you can have the dining room for 
your sitting room. We’ll use the living room 
and turn the little storeroom into a kitchen.” 

Jean came round to kiss him. “You really 
are a darling, Walter,” she said. 

“It’s you that’s the sport,” he said a little 
gruffly. “I’ll pay for the spelling lessons and 
the rest of it, Jean.” 

“No, sir, thank you. You’ll need all your 
odd pennies to make the new kitchen.” 

“I suppose that will cost something,” he 
acknowledged and went to his room to write 
a long, ecstatic letter to Nora. 

* Jean dried the dishes and then cuddled into 

the big chair in the living room. The lessons 
had to begin at once, and she must find the 
money somewhere to pay for them. She 
looked round the cosy room, which was full 
of beautiful things that her father had left. 
She hoped to find an answer to her problem, 
and suddenly she did. On the bookcase stood 
a grotesque Buddha that she had inherited 
with the rest of her father’s Oriental collec- 
tion. She came to her feet eagerly. “The 
Buddha is worth a good deal of money,” she 
thought, “and I really don’t care much for it. 
I'll take it down to Limpe’s to-morrow and 
see what Mr. Limpe will give me for it.” 

She was downtown and in Mr. Limpe’s 
office the next morning almost as early as the 
art shop was open. 

“What can I do for you, Miss Preston?” 
Mr. Limpe asked. 

Jean unwrapped her Buddha. “I’d like to 
sell you this, Mr. Limpe.” 

He took it from her. “Ah, you need the 
money ?” he asked with a quick glance. 

“Yes, I do very much.” She hesitated a mo- 
ment and then added with a little laugh, “I’m 
going to get out into the world and earn my 
iiving, Mr. Limpe, and I want money enough 
to pay for a good business course.” 

“I see. So you want to sell your Buddha? 





It is a good one, but it happens that I have 
plenty of Buddhas just now.” 

“But, Mr. Limpe,” she said, “this one is 
really unusual..My father brought it from 
China himself and always said it was very 
valuable.” 

Mr. Limpe turned the little image in his 
hands while Jean told him breathlessly the 
many things she knew in praise of her Bud- 
dha. When she stopped he laid it on his desk. 
“Very well,” he said with an impersonal little 
smile, “I will take it. May I ask a question, 
Miss Preston? Why do you wish to earn your 
living by bookkeeping or stenography ?” 

“Because they are the only things I can 
master in a short time,” Jean replied. 

Mr. Limpe shook his head. “I think there is 
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“This day a week then, Miss Preston,” said 
Mr. Limpe as he opened the door for her. 
“Of course the salary is small, but it will grow 
if you prove your ability. The price of the 
Buddha will buy you the dress you need.” 

Jean went home perplexed. Overnight she 
had turned from a home maker into a busi- 
ness woman. All day she thought of her 
sudden change, and at night when Walter 
came she told him what she had done. He dis- 
approved heartily of her working at Limpe’s. 

“I’m going to do it, though, in just a week,” 
Jean said calmly, “and you’d better hustle 
along and bring your wedding to the fore. 
There’s no reason to wait now, for you have 
been virtually engaged for two years.” 

In his excitement at the thought of the 





** Very well,’’ he said with an impersonal little smile, ‘‘I will take it’’ 


something better than either of those. I will 
give you a position as saleswoman.” 

Jean gasped. “O Mr. Limpe, I couldn’t do 
that!” she exclaimed. “I never sold anything 
in my life.” ‘ 

“You’ve just sold to me—and I’m a tough 
customer—a Buddha that I did not mean to 
buy,” he replied with his slow smile. “In 
doing it you have shown that you are fa- 
miliar with Oriental art.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t,” Jean protested. “I 
have so many friends who come in here.” 

Mr. Limpe smiled again and rose. “That is 
one reason why you should be valuable. For 
the rest you are interested in my wares; you 
are intelligent; and you have a good appear- 
ance. You can begin to draw a salary to- 
morrow morning if you wish.” 

Jean sat and stared at him. 

“Excuse me for a few moments, Miss 
Preston,” he said. “Sit here and think it 
over. I shall be back in fifteen minutes. The 
position I have offered you is the shortest 
cut to a business life that you could expect 
to find.” 

Jean sat back in her chair. “A short cut,” 
she thought; “that’s another straight line, I 
suppose, but I don’t want to sell. Oh, I don’t. 
I'd hate selling things—to Mrs. Harvey, for 
instance. She’d put me in a different class 
right away.” Rising, Jean walked restlessly 
about the room. “I wanted to support myself, 
and here’s the chance,” she continued. “I’ve 
got to think it out sensibly. Of course I’m 
awful at spelling. I should be a poor stenog- 
rapher, and probably I could sell. Is this the 
straight line, and am I wanting to go in 
loops ?” 

Once more she dropped into her chair. 
“Let’s see what the straight line cuts—vanity 
and false pride chiefly, I guess; not real dig- 
nity, for a woman nowadays can earn her 
living any way she likes. It ought not to cut 
my friends either,—those who are worth any- 
thing,—and if Mrs. Harvey and people like 
her scorn me I'll have to let them go. Jean, 
my girl, sure as can be, your straight line to 
business leads to the floor of 
Limpe’s shop. Come now; buck 
up and face it.” 

She was ready for Mr. Limpe 
when he returned, and he smiled 
at her in his inscrutable way and 
named a sum that, since she had 
no rent to pay and few expenses, 
would easily keep her going. 





wedding Walter forgot his objections; but 
Jean did not. The sinking sensation inside her 
woke her suddenly sometimes in the night, or 
seized her while she was cooking the dinner, 
or took her breath when she was looking at 
her new shop dress. She dreaded the day that 
she should begin work as she dreaded diving 
into icy water. 

The day came, however, and Jean took the 
plunge. Like most things that people dread 
the job was not so bad as she had expected. 
There were so many things to learn that she 
did not have much time to think whether or 
not she liked the work; and she threw herself 
into it so whole-heartedly that she made 
friends at once. ; 

Nora had set the wedding day a month 
ahead, and by the time it arrived Jean was 
well settled at Limpe’s. On the evening after 
the wedding she had a gay little supper ready 
for the bride and the bridegroom, and Nora 
thanked her with an affectionate embrace. “I 
feel awfully to think that I’m turning you 
out,” she said. 

“You aren’t,” Jean laughed. “I ran away 
myself. I want to see what independence is 
like.” 

She helped Nora wash the dishes and then 
went back to her own little apartment. 
“Leaving them alone is a straight line all 
right,” she thought. “And I’ve got to be too 
busy to sit round with them every evening. 
T'll take the time to study up Japanese lac- 
quer; I couldn’t tell that customer to-day 
everything I wanted to tell her. If I’m going 
to be a business woman, I may as well be a 
good one.” 

The days that followed were not all easy. 
Weariness, discouragement, monotony, loneli- 
ness and self-pity all had to be reckoned with, 
but Jean did her reckoning always alone. She 
had a cheery word for Nora in the morning 
before work and a little talk with her before 
she went to bed. She studied hard. After she 
was well informed on lacquer she went to 
jade. She was still deep in the subject when 
one morning in August Mrs. Harvey walked 
into Limpe’s and came face to 
face with her. “Miss Preston!” 
she exclaimed. “What on earth are 
you doing here ?” 

“Selling you something, I hope,” 
Jean replied and laughed lightly, 
though her heart was beating 
hard. “What is it going to be?” 

“T wanted to see a jade 
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necklace,’ Mrs. Harvey answered, still look- 
ing at the girl speculatively. “But I'd really 
like to talk to some one who is an authority 
on the subject of jade.” 

“T can tell you a good deal about it,” Jean 
replied, and Mrs. Harvey nodded, but said 
nothing. 

Roused by the woman’s evident doubt of 
her ability, Jean did her best and talked 
easily and confidently until she held her cus- 
tomer captivated. 

“TI never imagined there was so much to 
learn about jade,” Mrs. Harvey said at last, 
“though I’ve always loved it. I must have this 
translucent string of beads now that I know 
the value of it; but I can’t let the other string 
go either. What am I going to do about it ?” 

“Take them both,” replied Jean promptly. 

Mrs. Harvey looked at the girl as if she 
were studying her. “I don’t know why you 
are selling for Limpe,” she said slowly, “but 
you are certainly a good saleswoman, and I 
shall tell Mr. Limpe so. Do you. know as 
much about everything here as you know 
about jade?” 

“I try to know my subject,” Jean an- 
swered. 

“What I’m wondering,” Mrs. Harvey 
went on, “is why you aren’t just the person 
we have been looking for to address our 
Forinightly Club. We begin our meetings 
again in October, and: I’m chairman of the 
programme committee. Would you come 
this winter, Miss Preston, on every other 
Saturday morning and tell us what you 
know about all these Oriental things?” 

“T’d love to,” replied Jean, coloring. “I 
could do it too, because I have every other 
Saturday free.” 

“Speak to Mr. Limpe about it and find 
out whether he can give us some photo- 
graphs. I’ll see that the terms are right for 
you. I'll take both those strings of beads.” 

It was a good sale for a new saleswoman, 
and after Mrs. Harvey went out Jean was 
in a pleasant flutter of excitement. At noon 
she explained the plan to Mr. Limpe. 

“That would be good advertising,” he 
said. “Have the photographer take any pic- 
tures-you like. If you stir up some interest 
with the West End people, you'll be doing 
something!” - 

That night Jean made out a programme 
of subjects, which Mr. Limpe approved, and 
later Mrs. Harvey. The first topic was Chi- 
nese porcelain, and the girl began at once to 
study it with all her vigor. When she had 
finally written the lecture Mr. Limpe asked 
to see it; then he suggested what photographs 
to use and offered a little post-card stereopti- 
con with which to throw them on a screen. 

The lecture on porcelain, which Jean gave 
in Mrs. Harvey’s drawing-room, was success- 
ful. Not only did the West End peopie 
applaud the girl but many of them came to 
buy of her in Limpe’s shop. Mr. Limpe 
showed his appreciation by increasing her 
salary. “Are you sorry you aren’t taking dic- 
tation ?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Jean, “I’m not; there’s a lot 
more interest in this.” 

That night as she began on her fresh sub- 
ject she had a new idea. “If these talks could 
be printed,” she thought, “and sent out as 
advertisements they might help business. I 
don’t believe I’m going to propose it though, 
for it would give me a lot of extra work, and 
I’m doing all I want to. I’m getting on all 
right as I am.” 

She went back to her work, but she could 
not put the thought aside. Finally she laid 
down her pen and leaned back in her chair. “I 
suppose,” she said to herself, “that it is really 
more of that straight line drawn out a little 
longer. What does it cut this time? Only 
laziness, for I’m really not pressed, and the 
additional work would seem pretty small 
compared with the new business that the 
paper might bring to the shop.” She pondered 
a few moments longer and then laughed. “Oh, 
yes, I’ve got to do it,” she concluded. “I'll ask 
Mr. Limpe to-morrow.” 

The advertising idea became a fact. Every 
month through the winter one of her fort- 
nightly talks appeared as an advertising arti- 
cle; sent out broadcast, the leaflets brought a 
return flood of custom to Mr. Limpe’s shop 
and another increase in Jean’s salary. By the 
end of her first business year she not only 
had an income sufficient to pay her share of 
the rent and to live in comfort but through 
her hard study had become something of an 
authority on Oriental art. 

The Fortnightly Club discontinued for the 
summer and Jean had her evenings free. 
Now she was as glad to spend them with 
Nora and Walter as they were to have her. 
And in July when Nora’s baby came Jean 
was as proud and happy as the young father 
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and mother. The baby was a hearty, healthy 
boy and looked like Walter. 

One Saturday afternoon while Jean was 
holding it and Nora, lying on the divan, was 
watching her, Walter, who had been adoring 
his son, looked up quickly. “Fine baby, eh, 
Jean?” he exclaimed. “I guess you’re glad 
that your independence didn’t carry you too 
far from the family.” 

Jean sat silent for a moment. How far her 
straight line had carried her from her desired 
end of fourteen months ago! Then she would 
have drawn it across the ocean, but it had 
ended in the sitting room where she had 
started it, and her longed-for trip seemed as 
far away as ever. 

“It wasn’t Jean’s independence,” said Nora; 
“it was her unselfish loyalty.” 

“Loyalty ?” echoed Walter. “What do you 
mean by that ?” 

“Something beyond masculine comprehen- 
sion,” Nora replied and smiled. “Jean knows, 
and I know. I’ve known ever since I came. 
Why do you suppose that Jean gave up her 
home and all chance of a trip abroad except 
for love of you?” 

“Ts that true, Jean?” Walter demanded. 

Jean hid her face in the baby’s neck. “I 
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only drew a straight line, Walter. This is the 
other end of my straight line. Do you think 
that any journey could equal this?” Jean 
held up the baby. 

Then the telephone rang, and Walter an- 
swered it. “Miss Preston is here,” he said and 
took the baby from his sister. 

“Ves,” Jean said. “What?—Me?—Of 
course I can.—I don’t need any time to think 
it over. I’m ready now.—Yes.—Very well. 
Thank you.” 

She hung up the receiver and with shining 
eyes turned to face them. “The buyer that 
Mr. Limpe was sending abroad can’t go, and 
he wants me to go! Me! Next week. What do 
you know about that ?” 

Nora sprang up from the divan to hug her. 
“We're going to miss you terribly,” she said, 
“but if anyone ever deserved a reward like 
this, it’s you.” 

Jean’s eyes were wet while she laughed. 
“Don’t let the baby quite grow up while I’m 
gone, will you? It’s too wonderful to believe! 
I’m going abroad!” 

Walter came across to kiss her. “You’ve got 
it, Jean,” he said, “and you didn’t go in any 
loops to get it either. It’s yours by rights, for 
it lies at the end of your straight line.” 
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Chapter Two. Katharine Vance crosses the garden 


ITHIN a week Mrs. Ives and her fam- 

ily were established in a house in one 

of the little, shaded, unexpected streets 
that in those days contributed to the charm 
of Cambridge. It was a large square house sct 
well back in half an acre of ground; to one 
side of it lay a garden with rustic seats and 
rose trellises and flower beds bright at thai 
season with asters and marigolds. There were 
elms and larches in front of the house, and 
enormous robins hopped about on the smooth 
lawn on sunny mornings and sunny after- 
noons. ° 

With the interior of the house Mrs. Ives 
was as pleased as with its- surroundings— 
with its spacious rooms and the tiled fire- 
places and the latticed casement windows 
that looked out upon the garden; the house 
had been the property of an aged professor 
of Greek who had died a few months before, 
and it seemed to her that the austere dignity 
of the late owner continued to invest its 
walls. She felt that it was by its associations 
an appropriate abode for Mr. Dean, and that 
its classical atmosphere must in some subtle 
Way communicate itself to his senses. At any 
rate she saw to it that he had the largest and 
most comfortable room in the house, the 
room into which the morning sun poured its 
liveliest beams. David led him through all 
the rooms, showed him where his books were 
arranged, helped him to explore the garden 
and described to him in detail the wall 
papers, the pictures and the articles of furni- 
ture. Mr. Dean gratified Mrs. Ives by telling 
her that his only fear was lest she had sacri- 
ficed her own comfort to insure his; he 
gratified Maggie by his appreciation of her 
cooking; he gratified Mary, the waitress, by 
his pleasant recognition of her small atten- 
tions and kindnesses; he soon endeared him- 
self to the entire household. 

Mrs. Ives was.not long in finding out that 
Mr. Herbert Vance, a professor of Latin at 
Harvard, was the owner of the adjoining 
estate; a gate in the garden hedge testified to 
the friendly intercourse that had existed be- 
tween him» and his deceased colleague. One 
afternoon while the family were seated on 
the piazza overlooking the garden and David 
was reading aloud to his mother and Mr. 
Dean the gate in the hedge opened and a 
young girl advanced, shy and smiling. She 
was bareheaded; the sun struck red-gold 
lights in her hair, and when she smiled her 
eyes and face seemed as sparkling and sunny 
as her hair. 

“I’m Katharine Vance, Mrs. Ives,” she said. 
“Are you settled enough to be willing to 
receive callers ?” 

Mrs. Ives assured her that they were be- 
ginning to feel lonely for the lack of them. 
Mr. Dean at.once entered into the conversa- 
tion. “When I was teaching Latin I had 
rather have seen your father’s library than 
that of any other man in America,” he said. 

“I hope you’ll still be interested in it,” the 
girl answered. “You must come over and let 
father talk to you about it. He’s prouder of 
his collection than of his child.” 

“T’m sure he can’t be prouder of it-than of 






Mrs. Ives remarked that they had a very 
attractive neighbor, and Mr. Dean _ tried 
without much success to draw from David 
a description of the young girl’s looks. 

As the days went by the gate in the hedge 
was often opened; the members of the two 
families came to be on easy-going, neighborly 
terms. Mr. Vance, a shock-headed, stoop- 
shouldered, elderly widower with a scant re- 
gard for his personal appearance that caused 
his daughter both distress and amusement, 
was enchanted with Mr. Dean, his scholar- 
ship and his appreciation. Over the telephone 
he would frequently invite him to his study 
for an hour of conversation and would then 
present himself at Mrs. Ives’s door to act as 
guide. Mrs. Ives revered her new neighbor 
not only for the vast knowledge that had 
qualified him for the post of professor at 
Harvard University but even more for the 
associations of his youth, which he sometimes 
recalled while she listened in rapt wonder. 
He had studied under Lowell and Long- 
fellow, he had seen Emerson and Hawthorne, 
he had been in the audience that heard 
Lowell read the Commemoration Ode, and 
he had even dined at the Autocrat’s table. 
Mrs. Ives, who on her second day in Cam- 
bridge had audaciously plucked a tiny sprig 
of lilac from the hedge in front of Long- 
fellow’s house and was preserving the treas- 
ure between the leaves of a dictionary, and 
who had stood that same day a worshipful 
pilgrim in the gateway in front of Lowell’s 
mansion, listened to her neighbor’s reminis- 
cences and comments with mingled exultation 
and amazement, although she lost some of 
them owing to her habit of incredulously 
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Lester and Richard were sitting on him triumphantly 


you,” said Mrs. Ives, with the polite obvious- 
ness that was her social habit. 

“Oh, yes—and he knows ever so much 
more about it. One of my school friends is 
Marion Bradley. Don’t you love her? She’s 
the brightest girl in school. She asked me to 
come and see you as soon as you got settled. 
Of course I should have done that anyway.” 

Her friendly observant eyes roved from 
one to another of her audience. 

“Yes, you’re quite right about Marion; J 
love her,” said Mr. Dean. “These other peo- 
ple don’t know her well enough probably to 
have reached that stage as yet. Are you a 
Latin scholar like your father?” 

“Oh, no; Marion always beats me. Marion 
always leads the class.” 

She turned her attention to David and said 
she had heard that he came from St. Tim- 
othy’s, and asked him whether he knew 
Lawrence Bruce and John Murray; and 
David regretted now that he had not culti- 
vated the acquaintance of those young fifth- 
formers. But she was not discouraged by his 
inability to claim intimacy with them,—there 
were other subjects just as interesting—and 
she chatted about the incoming freshman 
class, of which she knew quite as much as 
David himself, and asked him what sports 
he meant to take part in and where he was 
to room and what courses he was to elect. 

“Oh, tea!” she exclaimed in rapture when 
the waitress appeared with the tray. “We 
never have it at home.” 

She displayed a hearty appetite, and that 
completed her conquest of Mrs. Ives. After 
she had returned through the garden gate 


congratulating herself in the midst of his talk 
upon her extraordinary -privilege. 

Within a few days the college had opened 
and David had taken up his quarters in one 
of the dormitories. But he came home daily 
and either walked with Mr. Dean or read to 
him; after Christmas this daily visit acquired 
greater importance for his mother and per- 
haps also for the blind man. For Ralph had 
now gone to St. Timothy’s, his entrance there 
having been delayed, and much of the time 
the house seemed subdued and perhaps a 
little sad. David’s visits were cheerful epi- 
sodes, and Katharine Vance contributed to 
her neighbors’ happiness. She made Mr. Dean 
her especial care and came in to see him two 
or three times a week; moreover, she got 
some of her friends to call and succeeded in 
imbuing them with the feeling that it might 
be a rather nice, pleasant charity occasionally 
to sacrifice themselves to the entertainment 
of the blind man. So, even with David in 
college and Ralph at St. Timothy’s, Mr. Dean 
was seldom lonely; and Mrs. Ives gradually 
found her place in the community and was 
happy in her tranquil, comfortable life. Only 
at times her mind took her back to the house 
that had been the scene of her greatest happi- 
ness and her deepest sorrow, and the tears 
would suddenly fill her eyes. She wondered 
whether the little cemetery was being well 
cared for; at those times she longed desper- 
ately to visit it and lay flowers on the grave. 

In college David acquired the reputation 
of being a good all-round man without being 
brilliant. He always held a high rank in 
scholarship; he took part in athletics, though 
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he never made a varsity team; he sang in 
the glee club; he was elected an editor of 
one of the college papers; and by reason of 
all his activities and the earnestness and 
enthusiasm with which he entered into them 
he became one of the most widely known 
and popular members of his class. He took 
no such conspicuous place, however, as that 
which his friend from St. Timothy’s, Lester 
Wallace, seized almost immediately and held 
throughout the college course. Lester cap- 
tained the victorious freshman football team 
and was elected president of the freshman 
class; he played on the freshman baseball 
nine, and in subsequent years he won a place 
on both the varsity eleven and the varsity 
nine. Even if he had not been endowed with 
a brilliant talent for athletics, he could have 
danced and sung his way into popularity ; 
there was no livelier hand at the piano than 
his, no more engaging voice when upraised 
in song, no foot more clever at the clog, the 
double shuffle, the breakdown or the more 
intricate steps of the accomplished buck-and- 
wing performer. 

David shared the general admiration for 
his gifted friend, even though he did not 
share Lester’s point of view on many sub- 
jects. Throughout his college course Lester 
was careful to so arrange matters that never 
on any day of the week was he troubled with 
a lecture or with a recitation after half past 
two o’clock. 

“Get the dirty work of the day over with 
as soon as you can and then enjoy yourself; 
that’s my motto,” he declared; and he ex- 
postulated with David for choosing courses 
that occasionally required laboratory work 
through long afternoons. 

“But if you’re going to study medicine, 
you ought to have a certain amount of labo- 
ratory knowledge to begin with,” David re- 
plied. 

“Oh, you can get it when the time comes, 
Lester responded easily. “These four years 
are the best years of your life, my boy; it’s 
a crime to waste any part of them—particu- 
larly the afternoons and evenings.” 

With that philosophy, with his attractive 
personality, and with the prestige of spec- 
tacular achievement on the athletic field, 
Lester was sure to have a gay and ardent 
following. Among those who attached them- 
selves to him with a well-nigh passionate 
devotion was Richard Bradley. Himself a 
youth of lively and humorous disposition, 
not of a studious turn of mind, an admirer 
of athletes rather than athletic, he found in 
Lester his beau ideal; and when in their 
sophomore year Lester consented to room 
with him Richard felt a jubilant happiness 
similar to that perhaps which the young 
swain who has received a favorable reply 
from his sweetheart experiences. Richard’s 
family, with the possible exception. of Marion, 
who was noncommittal, were less happy 
about the arrangement. 

“T am afraid you regard your college 
course merely as a social experience,” said 
his father when Richard told him that he 
was to room the next year with the most 
popular man in the class, already president 
of it and likely to be first marshal also. “It 
would do you more good to room with the 
best scholar than with the best athlete.” 

“Wait till you know him,” pleaded Richard. 

One Sunday he brought Lester in to lunch 
with the family and was satisfied with the 
result. Even his father had fallen a victim to 
Lester’s charm. As for the young ladies of 
Boston and Cambridge whom Lester met at 
the numerous parties that he graced with his 
presence, half of them sang his praises and 
half of them denounced him as spoiled, con- 
ceited or insincere. 

Katharine Vance told David that she did 
not like Lester Wallace because he was too 
much a man of the world. 

David had come to be on terms of intimacy 
with all the Bradley family except Marion, 
and possibly he was piqued by her con- 
sistent formality. He spent his summer vaca- 
tions, as it were, at the Bradleys’ door; on 
their estate at Buzzards Bay there was a 
small house that they called the cottage and 
that they had always rented to Mr. Dean. 
Now they enlarged it and rented it to the 
“Dean-Iveses,” as they conveniently termed 
the family. David and Richard played tennis 
and golf and sailed, and went for a dip in the 
sea two or three times.a day; and Ralph 
grew old enough to be of some use and com- 
panionship. Usually the big Bradley house 
was filled with Richard’s friends; the Brad- 
leys were hospitable people. Only Marion was 
cool to David; and it wounded him, because 
he could not help admiring her. She spoke 
French and read Italian and commanded at 
least a jargon about pictures and sculptures 
and had a solid grounding in music. 
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“No wonder,” thought David ruefully on 
many an occasion when ignorance kept him 
dumb, “no wonder that she despises me!” 

He acknowledged to himself that it did 
seem as if school and college had done little 
for him, so far as qualifying him to make a 
brilliant appearance in society was concerned. 
Biology was not a parlor subject; chemistry 
made the hands unattractive; physics was a 
thing in which no girl was ever interested. 
Now Lester Wallace—there was a fellow who 
could prattle like a man of parts! He knew 
how to talk to such a girl as Marion. 

Nevertheless Lester was frank in com- 
menting upon her to David. “She’s a nice 
girl, but awfully high-brow and intense. It’s a 
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great strain for one who has just what you 
might call a quick intelligence.” 

David laughed. “Think what it would be 
if you had a slow one—like mine,” he said. 

After all, David’s chief interests were not 
social or athletic even in vacation time; every 
day for six weeks each summer he went to 
the school of marine biology at Woods Hole, 
and the talks that he and Mr. Dean had over 
alge and jellyfish and sponges and crusta- 
ceans were more interesting to him than the 
porch conversations of his friends, in which 
he was mainly a listener. Mr. Dean had been 
a collector of shells and an amateur student 
of biology and stimulated him in his research. 

“You'll find that these studies that you’re 





following now will help you when you get 
into the medical school,” said Mr. Dean. “It 
isn’t only the scientific knowledge you're 
acquiring that will be valuable to you; 
it’s the accustoming yourself to scientific 
methods.” 

Lester Wallace and Richard Bradley, 
however, professed inability to comprehend 
David’s actions. “In some ways, Dave, you’re 
almost human,” Lester said to him. “But 
this choosing to spend your vacation in study 
—and such a study! Sculpins and jellyfish 
and other slimy things!” 

“You'll get queer like some of those fishes 
you’re interested in,” said Richard. “They 
say that people who make a study of birds 
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always come to look like birds, and it’s much 
more dangerous to make a study of fishes.” 

“He’s getting goggle-eyed already,” as- 
serted Lester. 

“Yes, and his chin has begun to fall away, 
and his mouth sags at the corners,” remarked 
Richard. “A fish is an awfully sad-looking 
animal, Dave.” 

“J think they’re more interesting than 
porch lizards and parlor snakes,” said David. 

The significance of the remark was such 
that it immediately provoked a scuffle, at the 
end of which David was lying prone upon 
the sand of the beach and Lester and Rich- 
ard were sitting on him triumphantly. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


WILL MOUNT EVEREST BE CLIMBED ? 


LPINE climbing and polar exploration 
A are closely connected. People doubtless 
think of one as a sport and of the 
other as wholly within the domain of science; 
but surely it was in no small degree “the 
interest in the game” that kept the pole, the 
conquest of which has contributed to scien- 
tific knowledge, the goal of adventurous 
spirits for several generations. On the other 
hand alpinism, sport though it is, has been 
of no little aid to geographical science, and 
from the first men of science have been 
among the most enthusiastic of mountain 
climbers. 

Arctic exploration and alpine climbing are 
not very much unlike. If alpine climbing is 
undertaken in remote regions, it requires 
much the same careful preparation that a 
polar expedition requires; in both cases the 
men encounter fierce winds, biting cold and 
drifting snow; and the dangers of crevasses 
hidden beneath the dazzling white of the névé 
—the sandlike snow on high elevations—are 
no less a real danger in the mountains. than 
are the open leads in frozen polar seas. Both 
undertakings appeal to the same spirit of 
adventure. It is quite natural, therefore, now 
that the two poles have been attained, that 
the world’s loftiest summit, Mount Everest, 
the monarch of the Himalayas, should be- 
come the goal the quest of which not only 
invites the efforts of sporting and of scientific 
explorers but arouses world-wide interest. It 
is interesting to observe that the leading 
devotees of alpine sport and of geographical 
science—the Alpine Club and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society—have united their efforts 
to try to win the alluring prize. 


THE GRANDEST OF RANGES 


Everybody knows that Everest is a peak in 
the Himalayas and that the Himalayas form 
the northern boundary of India. Few of us 
can tell perhaps what lies beyond them, and 
few realize that this grandest of ranges has 
a length of almost two thousand miles—as 
far as from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky 
Mountains—and has eighty peaks with an 
altitude of more than 24,000 feet, seventeen 
with an altitude of more than 26,000 and 
six with an altitude of more than 27,000. 
Aconcagua in the Andes, the highest moun- 
tain of our western continent, rises only to 
23,080 feet; more than a hundred of these 
giants of the Orient overtop it! K2 in the 
western Himalayas and Kanchanjanga in 
the eastern, which are respectively second 
and third in height, differ from each other by 
perhaps only one hundred and twenty-five 
feet; but they fall short of the height of 
Everest by the better part of a thousand. 

More than a hundred years have passed 
since a certain Captain Gerard made the 
first high ascent ever attempted by a Euro- 
pean in the Himalayas; in 1818 he climbed a 
peak 19,400 feet high. We may count that 
climb as absolutely the first, since the natives 
find no pleasure or profit in such ventures; 
mountain climbing seems to them clear 
evidence of insanity, if not an insult to the 
tutelary spirit of the mountain. The first 
visitors with alpine experience arrived almost 
forty years later when, between the years 
1854 and 1857, the Schlagintweit brothers 
made several visits and in 1855 reached an 
altitude of 22,259 feet on Kamet in’ Garhwal, 
a peak that has attracted much attention 
within the past few years. The first purely 
sporting expedition appears to have been 
made in 1883 by W. W. Graham, who came 
to Garhwal with some of the ablest Swiss 
guides, climbed two peaks above 22,500 feet 
and then climbed Kabru, 24,015 feet, in Sik- 
kim, the summit of which he asserted he had 
reached. No other ascent, not even the alleged 
conquest of Mount McKinley, ever raised so 
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gloomy a cloud of doubt. But Graham’s 
lecture before the Royal Geographical Society 
was cordially received, and he was given due 
credit for his effort. Chiefly because Graham 
had not suffered from mountain sickness, 
members of the Alpine Club doubted whether 
he had surpassed the world’s previous “rec- 
ord.” Strange to say, no one questioned the 
ascents of the two lofty peaks in Garhwal. 
Competent judges have taken opposite sides ' 
in the matter of Kabru. In Graham’s account 
of the ascent he mentioned a lofty rock peak 
and a prominent snow peak that he had seen 
to the north of Mount Everest. Recent tele- 
photographs of the vicinity of Mount Everest 
show just such peaks and indicate that 
Graham was right. However, his opponents 
declare that he ascended a near-by peak, 
which he supposed was Kabru. 


CLIMBING IN KASHMIR 


Since the time of Graham there has been 
climbing in three widely separated districts 
of northern India. The farthest west is Kash- 
mir, and there, in 1892, Sir Martin Conway 
with a companion who. is to-day Brig. Gen. 
C. G. Bruce, the man who is most familiar 
with the Himalayas and who has been chosen 
to lead the coming assault on Mount Everest, 
reached the summit of Pioneer Peak, 22,600 
feet. Into that region our fellow countrymen 
Dr. and Mrs. Workman have made, begin- 
ning in 1899, no less than eight expeditions. 
In 1903 Dr. Workman reached a height of 
23,394 feet, and in 1906 Mrs. Workman, the 
daughter of a former governor of Massa- 
chusetts, won the “record” for her sex at 
23,300 feet. There in 1909 the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, following the course of Conway 
over the great Baltoro Glazier, made a long 
and thorough, though fruitless, reconnoissance 
of K2, but on Bride Peak reached an altitude 
of 24,583 feet—the highest ever attained by 
the foot of man. 

In Garhwal, which lies some three hundred 
and fifty miles to the southeast of Kashmir, 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff with two Swiss guides 
made a plucky attempt in 1905 to conquer 
Gurla Mandhata, 25,350 feet; he tried it a 
second time the day after an avalanche had 
swept them down a thousand feet from a 
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ridge 23,000 feet in altitude. The party passed 
the following night at the altitude from which 
they had been thrown back, but exhaustion 
compelled them to retire. In 1907, the jubilee 
year of the Alpine Club, Dr. Longstaff per- 
formed in that region one of the most re- 
markable feats of high climbing ever achieved. 
He “rushed” the summit of Trisul, 23,360 
feet, from a camp at an altitude of 17,450 
feet and in the rarefied air climbed almost 
six thousand feet in ten hours and a half. In 
Garhwal also is Kamet, on which in 1913 
Mr. C. F. Meade and Lieut. M. Slingsby in- 
dependently reached an altitude of approx- 
imately 23,500 feet. At that great height 
Meade passed the night; the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer in his tent marked twenty degrees 
below zero! In 1920 the late Dr. Kellas 
reached the same altitude on the same peak. 
Some five hundred miles to the east of 
Garhwal is Sikkim, the region from which 
Mount Everest is approached. There on a 
hilltop some seven thousand feet above sea 
level lies Darjeeling, the resting place of 
English officers and officials of the civil serv- 
ice, and the goal of swarms of tourists who 
there most easily get a view of “the roof 
of the world.” From the windows of the hotel 
they can gaze at Kanchanjanga, the third 
highest peak, and at its attendant company, 
Narsing, Siniolchum, Pandim, Kabru and 
Jannu, and by making an early morning trip 
to Tiger Hill catch sight of Mount Everest 
itself, though it is a good hundred miles 
away. On Kabru in 1907 two Norwegians, 
Rubenson and Monrad Aas, camped for 
twelve days at an altitude of more than 
20,000 feet and had virtually reached the 
summit, 24,015 feet, when nightfall compelled 
them to stop. Dr. Kellas conquered Narsing 
last spring only a few days before he joined 
the Everest expedition at Darjeeling and 
directly after his high ascent on distant 
Kamet. The consequent exhaustion of the 
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depleted strength of the man—he was beyond 
his fiftieth year—is thought to account for 
his death. Three other summits in Sikkim 
higher than 22,400 feet are also placed to his 
credit. 

Although this review does not record all 
the climbs in the Himalayas, it mentions 
those of most importance; with them as a 
guide we may the better estimate the proba- 
bilities of success of the attempt to climb 
Mount Everest. In the Alpine Journal of 
March, 1921, Dr. Collie, the present president 
of the Alpine Club, has given a fuller sum- 
mary. 

Though Everest is so plainly visible from 
a much frequented resort, and though for 
twenty years we have had a fine telephoto- 
graph of it, which was made from a point 
perhaps only eighty miles to the southeast, 
the approach to the mountain that the ex- 
ploring party of last season was obliged to 
make covered:a distance of some five hun- 
dred miles, chiefly in Tibet and largely through 
an inhabited region that may never before 
have known the presence of a European. A 
far shorter approach would have been through 
Nepal, ,a “forbidden” country, the inviola- 
bility of which the British government is 
bound by treaty to respect. Tibet is also 
“forbidden,” but, to the astonishment and 
great satisfaction of the would-be conquerors 
of Mount Everest, Mr. Howard-Bury, who 
later was chosen as leader of the expedition, 
by skillful diplomacy secured from the ruler, 
the Dalai Lama, the extraordinary privilege 
of entering the country and exploring the 
approaches to the great mountain. Imme- 
diately elaborate preparations were made. 
Equipment and supplies were shipped from 
England. Forty coolies from the southern 
base of Mount Everest itself and one hundred 
sturdy mules that the Indian government 
had lent were gathering at Darjeeling; and 
on May 18, 1921, the expedition, turning its 
back on Mount Everest, was under way on 
its roundabout journey to its goal. 


SERIOUS MISFORTUNES 


Serious misfortunes attended the earlier 
stages of the expedition. Quickly exhausted 
by the steep and rocky mountain trails, the 
entire outfit of mules died after the first few 
days. Animals from the neighborhood filled 
their places. By the first days of June the 
party had crossed the high pass into Tibet, 
the unknown land. An irreparable loss awaited 
them there; Dr. Kellas, on whose expert 
knowlédge both of mountain craft and of 
the effects of rarefied air on the human sys- 
tem they had largely counted, died of heart 
failure. Shortly after that unfortunate event 
sickness deprived the party for several weeks 
of the presence of Raeburn, the leader of 
the climbers. 

The party now proceeded westward over 
the lofty plateau of Tibet, the general level of 
which is equal to that of the Alps themselves. 
It is largely open country inhabited by a race 
with its own peculiar civilization; its villages 
have a pleasing architecture; its populous 
Buddhist monasteries climb high up the steep 
hillsides; and its strange flowers and won- 
derfully tame animals delighted the natural- 
ists of the expedition. The three hundred miles 
from Kampa Dzong, the first large place they 
reached,—and where Dr. Kellas died and lies 
buried—to Tingri, where their course turns 
from west to south, were covered in ten days. 
From Tingri, which is some fifty miles north 
of Mount Everest, the party began to explore 
the northern and western sides of the great 
mountain. Having advanced up the valley of 
the Rongbuk, they pitched a camp late in 
June on the glacier that is near its head and, 
climbing a snow peak of 23,000 feet, studied 
the western and northwestern faces of Mount 
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Everest, which now was but a few miles 
away. They found that any approach from 
that side was impossible; there were precipi- 
tous cliffs that they would first have to scale. 
After a month of discouraging investigation 
the party left the place and by a long detour 
made their way to the eastern side. They 
spent the month of August in gaining a simi- 
lar point from which to study the northeast- 
ern ridge. 

A somewhat detailed description of “the 
lay of the land” will give a clearer idea of 
the character of these time-taking, “close-up” 
investigations. Everest sends out from its 
central mass three principal gigantic spurs, to 
the west, to the northeast and to the south- 
east. Between any two of them lie the heads 
of enormous glaciers, the sources of many 
streams. Less lofty ridges separate the lower 
courses of the streams and can be crossed 
only at high passes. Rising in wild valleys in 
the west, the Rongbuk flows north and then 
swings east and southeast to join the Arun, 
which, flowing south, enters Nepal through 
narrow, almost impassable gorges. From the 
glaciers on the eastern side issue the torrents 
of the Kharta and of the Kama, which is 
the more southerly of the two. Passing round 
to the eastern side, the explorers came first 
into the valley of the Kharta, and, judging 
from appearances that to follow it would 
not bring them quickest, if it would bring 
them at all, to the desired point for inspecting 
the northeast aréte, or .ridge, they crossed a 
second high pass into the Kama Valley. At 
the head of the valley they ascended to an- 
other high pass, which was as close to the 
mass of Mount Everest as their point of view 
on its west had been; but there they found 
steep cliffs and hanging glaciers that pre- 
vented approach from that side. 


THROUGH KHARTA VALLEY 


There was only one thing left to do—to 
try the unpromising approach through the 
Kharta Valley. To their delight it proved to 
be the long-sought, true and only line of 
attack. They pitched a camp on the high 
snows of Windy Gap on a secondary ridge 
of the great peak above the glaciers of the 
Kharta. In front of them across the inter- 
vening snow field, only a mile or two away, 
there swept upward in a graceful line of 
unbroken snow a minor aréte that joins the 
great northeasterly ridge at a point perhaps 
a mile from the summit, which now was in- 
visible to them. But from many earlier views 
they knew that the summit presents no ob- 
structing cliffs but only more snow on a slope 
less steep than the one that they must first 
ascend. The party had found a way to climb 
the mountain, and the first stage of the climb 
was inviting; they descended to the inter- 
vening snow field and passed the night. The 
next day they crossed the field and reached 
the low point from which the minor north 
aréte soars to its junction with the lofty 
northeastern spur on their left. On their right 
rises from this col, or pass, the unaspiring 
North Peak of the mountain. The col is about 
23,000 feet above sea level and 6141 feet 
below the summit of Everest. On September 
24 a fierce gale was raging, and the cold was 
intense, but they were content; they had 
accomplished the task that the expedition of 
1921 had set for itself. They turned their 
backs on the great mountain; they would 
return in 1922 for a deliberate assault. 

But finding a feasible way of approaching 
the summit, difficult and costly in time and 
money as it has been, is quite likely to prove 
to be the easier part of the undertaking. 
Different ways of approaching the North Pole 
were known long before the goal was at last 
reached after a succession of gradual ap- 
proaches; so it may prove with reaching the 
summit of Mount Everest. This year’s party, 
though carefully chosen and well provided 
with every comfort and necessary that un- 
limited means and foresight can supply, may 
fall short of the goal. But a circumstance of 
that sort will not be accepted as evidence 
that the peak is unattainable. 

The character of the difficulties to be over- 
come can be estimated, but not the degree. 
It may be assumed, as fairly clear from the 
views of the upper part of the mountain 
taken from various directions, that there will 
be no rock climbing; so that “acrobatics,” 
which well might present insuperable diffi- 
culty at those altitudes, can at once be elimi- 
nated. To judge from the photographs made 
from points at right angles to the direction 
the party will have to follow, there will be 
simply snow and ice work for the six thou- 
sand feet above the point reached by the 
explorers last summer. At first for an altitude 
of perhaps four thousand feet the steeper 
part will be a tolerably uniform ascent at an 
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angle of from thirty-five to forty degrees. 
From the point where the lesser aréte joins 
the great northeastern spur the grade will 
apparently be comparatively easy for the 
greater part of the remaining distance, though 
it will become more severe as the final sum- 
mit is approached. 

The main difficulties to overcome are the 
rarity of the air, the intense cold, the high 
winds and, perhaps as much as anything, the 
light powdery surface snow, which the icy 
blast carries like a drifting smoke cloud. 
What difficulties the adventurers may thus 
encounter from insecure footing are unknown. 

It is almost beyond question that even 
under the most favorable conditions the 
party will require several days to cover those 
six thousand feet. Longstaff’s feat on Trisul, 
that of “rushing” the peak between half past 
five o’clock in the morning and four o’clock 
in the afternoon,—that is, from a camp at 
17,450 feet to the summit of 23,360 feet,—is 
not likely to be even approximately repeated 
at Mount Everest, where the starting point 
at the north col is almost level with the top 
of Trisul. Even in the Longstaff climb the 
blasts of wind and the driving snow were 
“almost paralyzing in their intensity.” Long- 
staff’s average rate of speed on firm snow 
was approximately six hundred feet an hour. 
Dr. Kellas, whose rate of progress at those 
altitudes was almost the same, calculated 
that the rate for the last thousand feet on 
Mount Everest would be between two hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred and fifty 


feet an hour. If we allow four hundred and - 


fifty feet an hour for an average during the 
whole advance of 6141 feet, the ascent would 
require more than thirteen hours of contin- 
uous climbing, an amount that at such an 
altitude is far beyond the limit of human 
endurance. 

The number of intermediate camps that 
the party will have to make will depend on 
conditions that are wholly impossible to 
forecast. One of the most important of them 
is the degree to which the members of the 
climbing party and their coolie porters will 
be immune to the effects of rarefied air and 
intense cold. Like seasickness, the effects of 
rarefied air are largely an individual matter; 
no one can predict with accuracy how any 
one person will be affected at any one time. 
Abruzzi and his party suffered severely in 
attaining 18,000 feet on Mount Saint Elias; 
whereas twelve years later on Bride Peak the 
party had reached an altitude of nearly 
24,600 feet and were suffering not at all when 
weather conditions compelled them to re- 
treat. Indeed, he and his guides passed nine 
days above 20,000 feet and two nights at 
23,500. His long stay of more than a month 
at altitudes much greater than that of Mont 
Blanc probably helped to steel him against 
the effects of rarefied air. We say “probably,” 
for we are aware that competent authorities 
differ radically as to the effect of continued 
sojourns at great altitudes. Slow advance for 
the purpose of becoming used to the rarefied 
air is quite likely to characterize the attempt 
to climb Mount Everest. That means that 
there will be several camps at heights beyond 
those that man has ever reached. 


THE COOLIES 


Camping at great altitudes means that 
extra clothing, food and cooking utensils 
must be transported, for warm and nourish- 
ing food is absolutely essential. But cooking 
during high climbing, much more than dur- 
ing polar exploration, requires special ap- 
paratus and alcohol for fuel. The climbers 
themselves must not of course carry burdens, 
for that would deplete their energy. The 
coolie porters must carry the necessary bag- 
gage, and their willingness and to a great 
extent their capacity and endurance depend 
largely upon the way their employers treat 
them. On Kamet in 1920, Dr. Kellas’s coolies, 
though they were amenable to his kindness, 
declined to go farther after they had reached 
an altitude of 23,600 feet—when a summit 
rose only six hundred feet ahead! Will the 
coolies of the Mount Everest party, eager 
though they are, after the present year’s 
experience, to join next year’s expedition, 
prove willing and capable? That is one of 
the most serious problems. 

Persons may ask whether it would not be 
possible to aid respiration with compressed 
oxygen, a thing that has enabled aviators to 
reach extreme altitudes. Unfortunately, the 
weight of the thick metal containers that 
would have to be carried along makes the 
device impractical in high ascents. Many per- 
sons are inquiring why the entire business 
of conquering Mount Everest might not well 
be left to the aviator. That view of the mat- 
ter touches a point where the problem differs 





from the problem of reaching the poles, which 
is primarily a geographic matter, and which 
might properly have been solved from the 
air. No one thinks that Andrée’s fatal attempt 
to reach the North Pole by balloon was less 
commendable than were the attempts by ship 
and sledge. But climbing a mountain falls 
primarily within the field of sport, and any- 
one who climbs must observe the rules of 
the game. To reach a summit by aéroplane 
differs as much from alpinism as ice-boat 
sailing differs from skating. The prize for 
swift skating is not likely to be bestowed 
on the man who, seated on the thwarts of 
an ice boat, skims on the wings of the wind 
over the glassy surface. 

It is true that it would seem feasible, start- 
ing from the plains of India, to sail in a 
single day not only over and all round Mount 
Everest and its attendant giant peaks, but to 
circumnavigate Kanchanjanga and the other 
Sikkim Himalayas on the return trip. More- 


. Over, on such a trip photographs might be 


taken that would show even more detail than 
the present expensive survey will be able to 
furnish the cartographer. Yes, it might indeed 
be feasible, but, in view of the possibility of 
a forced descent, by no means devoid of 
grave danger. Leaving out of account the 
fact that an aviator who was forced to land 
would presumably find himself in a forbidden 
country and possibly in the most rugged 
part of it, he would probably be upon 
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ground so elevated that he could not start 
the aéroplane again. That fact will account 
for the omission of aéroplanes in the prelimi- 
nary exploration that has just been success- 
fully completed. To make a landing on the 
summit itself would be out of the question. 
An aviator did, it is true, land on Mont 
Blanc last summer and was reported as hay- 
ing landed upon the summit itself. Actually, 
he landed on the Grand Plateau some eight- 
een hundred feet below the summit—a broad 
level expanse, well known and chosen in ad- 
vance. Alighting on a narrow crest would be 
a different matter! The skillful aviator who 
landed on Mont Blanc declared that he 
would not repeat the exploit “for all the gold 
in the world.” Yet Mont Blanc is only a 
little more than one half as high as Mount 
Everest ! 

If we seem no nearer to the answer to the 
question that heads this article than we were 
at the outset, it is because there are too many 
uncertain circumstances in the problem to 
answer it definitely. Perhaps it is safe to say 
that, if all conditions are favorable, the first 
assault may prove successful; but the chances 
are against such a happy outcome. It seems 
certain that the present world “record” will 
be surpassed and that, unless the sporting 
spirit of the race is to decline in the coming 
years, this “record” will be carried higher and 
higher until at last the foot of man will rest 
triumphant on the world’s highest summit. 


ABOVE THE EAGLES 
NEST y George M. Johnson 


HAD not seen Dan Townsend for a 

number of years until I met him one 

evening in New York. He had been an 
old-time chum of mine; he was a little older 
than I, and his brother Bill was a little 
younger. As boys we had hunted and fished 
together, had tramped the mountains that 
surround the village where we lived, and had 
been as inseparable as boys know how to be. 
I had always admired Dan; he was one of 
those strong, clean-limbed fellows to whom 
any ordinary feat of strength or agility is as 
easy as breathing. If he had gone to college he 
would have been a great athlete. And young 
Bill, though he was slighter of build than his 
brother, was scarcely less capable. 

Even in our boyhood days the Townsends 
had gained a reputation for recklessness as 
regards personal danger. No one in the village 
was astonished when they refused to settle 


for thrilling views of all sorts—the kind of 
pictures that make you wonder how the 
photographer could have got them without 
breaking his neck. They got the best of 
the war pictures of troops in action, and 
afterwards apparently no view seemed to 
them worth while photographing unless get- 
ting it involved more than an ordinary spice 
of danger. 

We had not seen each other for eight years; 
so we went to dinner together. Afterwards, 
when we were talking about the risks that 
photographers sometimes take in photograph- 
ing wild animals, I asked Dan what had been 
his most thrilling experience. 

“Genuine thrills haven’t been so common 
as you might. think,” he replied; “but I did 
have one that fairly scorched while it lasted. 
Bill and I were taking some pictures in one 
of those detached mountain spurs of the 
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** A tremendous blow on the shoulder threw me off my balance ’’ 


down and presently drifted out into the 
world, with an occasional brief message from 
some out-of-the-way spot to tell how they 
were getting on. Once they went to South 
America on an expedition to explore the 
interior of Brazil; at another time they were 
on their way to Tibet. Finally they began to 
be known for the unusual pictures they got 
of wild life, and later they became famous 


southern Sierras; we were eating and sleep- 
ing at a ranch situated almost at the foot of 
a peak known as Bald Head. The face of the 
mountain formed a tremendous cliff that 
sloped inward from the summit; the back 
was a gradual slope and easy enough to 
climb. For several days we had noticed a 
magnificent pair of eagles soaring round the 
mountain, and the ranchman told us that 
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their nest was on a narrow ledge perhaps 
sixty feet below the top of the cliff. With 
a powerful field glass we could see it from 
the ranch house; in it were two eaglets almost 
large enough to fly. 

“‘We’ve got to get a photograph of that 
nest,’ declared Bill one day. 

“The ranchman laughed in derision. ‘Slim 
chance!’ said he. ‘Cliff projects at the top so 
you can’t see the nest at all.’ 

“‘Of course we couldn’t get good pictures 
from the top,’ Bill told him; ‘but Dan can 
let me down by a rope until I’m in a suitable 
place to grind the camera. The nest would 
make a fine subject!’ 

“What do you suppose the old eagles 
would be doing while you hung there over 
the cliff?’ asked the ranchman. ‘They’ll be 
doing a plenty, let me tell you.’ 

“The truth is I wasn’t enthusiastic about 
the idea myself, but Bill waived all objections 
aside. ‘Those eagles won’t do anything worse 
than flutter round and squawk,’ he said im- 
patiently. ‘Let’s go!’ 

“His idea was to sink an iron bolt into the 
‘rock and fasten the rope to it. We learned 
from the ranchman that there already was a 
bolt fixed in the granite of the summit, 
though he did not know who had put it 
there or why. ‘Some other fool member of the 
suicide club, maybe,’ he remarked grimly. 
‘But you’d better use a new peg; that one’s 
probably pretty well rusted by now.’ 

“The next morning, carrying with us cam- 
era, rope, stone drill, steel pegs, and a shotgun 
that I had insisted on taking as a last resort 
in case the old eagles became too resentful, 
we started up the back of the mountain. 

“The peak was well named; the summit 
was much like a smooth bald head and 
sloped steeply down to the edge of the over- 
hanging cliff that formed the forehead. We 
examined the old iron peg. From the con- 
stant scolding and cries of the young birds 
that floated up to us we knew that the nest 
was almost directly below the peg, which, 
though it was rusty, looked substantial 
enough. However, it was too near the edge 
of the cliff to suit me; so I drilled a new 
hole in the smooth rock some distance up 
the slope and plugged a fresh steel bolt an 
inch in diameter into it. When I had snubbed 
the rope round it Bill glanced once at the 
two old eagles, which were hovering about 
in some alarm, and then began to descend. 

“I slowly eased him over the edge of the 
rock; he carried the camera securely held by 
a strap that passed over his shoulder, and 
his hands were free to use it. Beneath him 
was a sheer drop of a thousand feet. 

“The eagles came sweeping by the face of 
the cliff as Bill disappeared over the edge, 
and somehow I found a good deal of comfort 
in the thought of the double-barreled shot- 
gun, which lay within easy reach. 

“‘T can see the nest already,’ Bill called. 
‘About seventy feet down. Make a first-class 
picture. Keep the rope going till I give the 
word to stop.’ 

“T let the rope slip slowly round the bolt 
and finally as Bill yelled ‘Whoa!’ held it 
tight. I heard the faint whir of the machine 
as he started to turn the crank. Now and 
then the angry screams of the outraged 
eagles mingled with the sound; the birds paid 
no heed to me, but gave all their attention 
to Bill. 

“Presently the whirring of the camera 
ceased, and the birds seemed to redouble 
their shrill outcry. Then I heard Bill shout, 
‘Dan! Quick, the gun!’ 

“The rope was merely snubbed round the 
steel peg; so, hastily tying it with a half 
hitch, I grabbed the gun and scrambled down 
the slope to the edge of the cliff as fast as 
I dared. When I peered over, the sight that I 
saw startled me. The larger of the adult 
eagles was perched on Bill’s head, buffeting 
him viciously with its powerful wings and 
striking with its savage beak. I did not dare 
shoot, so I let out a wild yell. After a swift 
upward glance the eagle flew off and gave 
me the chance I wanted. The mountain peak 
roared with the report of the gun, and Bill’s 
— crumpled under the impact of the 
shot. 

“Then I happened to look at the rope, 
which I supposed was firmly fastened to the 
peg perhaps thirty feet behind me. It was 
slowly slipping over the cliff; the hastily tied 
knot was yielding under the strain of Bill’s 
weight! I made a dash back up the smooth 
rock to the steel bolt. But just as I reached 
it a tremendous blow on the shoulder threw 
me off my balance and sent me sprawling; 
the other eagle had darted upon me like a 
thunderbolt. 

“You remember that time we were hunting 
grouse on Bear Mountain,” Townsend asked 

abruptly, “and you slipped off that big rock 
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into a dense tangle of grapevine? A partridge 
boiled out right under your nose, and you 
fired without aiming and brought down the 
bird. Well, I did the same thing with the 
eagle as it flashed by after it had bowled me 
over. It was luck of course, just as your shot 
was, but I got that bird with my left barrel; 
and then I started to slide. 

“I clutched frantically at the rope and suc- 
ceeded in catching it with my right hand; 
but then there was much more strain on the 
rapidly slipping knot, and before I was fully 
aware of what was happening the rope pulled 
clear of the peg, and I started down the slope 
as if it were greased. 

“Without doubt that was the most thrill- 
ing situation I ever was in. Another second 
and I seemed likely to go shooting off the 
front of the cliff and follow Bill in a dizzy 
plunge to the jagged rocks of the talus slope 
a thousand feet below. It is a fact that my 
brain did a good day’s work during the next 
second. A multitude of thoughts flashed 
through it; then I seemed to be viewing the 
whole affair from a distance. I could see Bill 
dangling helplessly at the end of the rope and 
dragging me to a highly unpleasant finish far 
below. I could see the eagles’ nest with the 
young birds in it, stretching their heads up 
in mingled fear and excitement. I could even 
see the shotgun, which I had dropped as soon 
as I had killed the second eagle, sliding 
swiftly down the face of the cliff.” 

Townsend paused and grinned cheerfully 
at me across the table. ‘“There’s the thrilling 
situation,” he said. “How do you like it?” 

“It’s thrilling enough,” I agreed. “But 
kindly don’t prolong the agony. If you 
weren’t here in front of me, alive and whole, 
I'd declare up and down that you and Bill 
pitched a thousand feet to the jagged rocks.” 

“Tt was that panoramic view of mine which 
was our salvation,” Dan went on. “Among 
the other objects I saw was that rusty old 
peg just above the face of the cliff and 
directly in my path of descent. As I was 
shooting past it I grabbed it with my left 
hand and by a miracle managed to keep my 
grip on the rope, though you can imagine 
what it did to my hand; at least six feet of 
rope was jerked through my fingers before 
I could stop it. 

“Now you have situation number two. Bill 
and I were safe for the moment; but I was 
stretched tight on my back; my left hand 
was gripping the bolt; my right was clutch- 
ing the rope to which Bill was hanging. I 
could save myself by letting poor Bill, who 
had trusted his life to me without a second’s 
hesitation, go plunging down that thousand- 
foot drop, or I could hold on until I was 
exhausted. Then the two of us would go 
together. 

“ ‘Bill” I called, ‘how are you, old man?’ 

“All right, except that my head is cut up 
a little. What’ s the good word?’ 

“‘We’re in trouble,’ I yelled back. ‘Keep 
your body still and don’t start up the rope 
till I tell you. I knew that my damaged 
palm and fingers could never hold the rope 
during the jerking of a hand-over-hand 
climb. 

“I was gripping the rope some six or eight 
feet from the end. Our only hope of escape 
lay in somehow getting the loose part round 
the peg. I managed to work one foot under 
the rope and then kicked it up over my head. 
It flipped back on the ledge, but missed 
dropping behind the peg by at least a foot. 
However, the failure was encouraging, for it 
showed me that I might be successful. Fi- 
nally, after a good many attempts I did get 
the loop over the bolt; but now it was neces- 
sary to let go the peg and grab the short end 
of the rope before it pulled clear as Bill and 
I again started downward. 

“To tell the truth I was afraid to let go 
the peg, but I had almost reached the end of 
my endurance. I knew that the longer I 
waited the poorer were my chances of suc- 
cess. I took a deep breath and in one motion 
let go and grabbed desperately behind me 
at the spot where 1 knew the rope ought to 
be. You can imagine what a wonderful sensa- 
tion it was to feel my fingers close on that 
rope! The rest was easy. ‘All right, Bill!’ I 
called. ‘Come on up now if you feel like it.’ 

“In three or four minutes Bill’s head ap- 
peared over the edge of the cliff. Fortunately, 
his hurts were not serious, and he still had 
the camera. 

“In a few words I explained what had 
happened. 

“*‘Close shave,’ he remarked. Then he no- 
ticed the dead eagle. ‘We’ve about ruined that 
family of birds, haven’t we?’ he said. ‘Too 
bad; but the young ones are ready to shift 
for themselves anyway.’ 

“TI might add that the pictures turned out 
well and won much favorable comment.” 





Why not get Sister or Mother 
To make a Delicious Grape-Nuts 
Pudding next Saturday? 


Perhaps you don’t like good things to eat? 


But if you do, just get Sister or Mother to make 
a Grape-Nuts Pudding first chance she gets. It’s the 
easiest thing in the world. And the most wonder- 
ful dessert you ever tasted. 


Here is the recipe: 


Grape-Nuts Six-Minute Pudding 


1 Cup Grape-Nuts 


1% Cup Milk 


1 Level Tablespoonful Sugar 


To the milk, add the Grape-Nuts and 
sugar, boil 6 minutes, cool and serve 
with whipped cream, or a hard sauce. 


Grape-Nuts is a food that every sturdy boy and 
girl should eat every day. For when you eat it 
with milk or cream it’s a complete food. It has the 
mineral salts you need to build bone, teeth and 


sound, healthy nerves. 


And whether you're six or sixty you'll find it 
crisp, wholesome and appetizing—with that rich, 
nutty flavor that mighty few foods have. 


And, by the way, tell Mother you want Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast tomorrow. At all grocers’. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 
Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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woven from old carpets. 
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4334 BUESCHER BLOCK 
Your worn carpets can 
be made into beautiful, 


RUG durable rugs. Alike on 


both sides. Easy to handle. Neat in a pene 
ance and finish. Wite for our book 


Rhode Island Rug Works 


210 Admiral Street Providence, R. I. 














$5 Sts “us” Violin Outfit 
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KEEP a Tycos 
FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 
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SUIT and CAP GIVEN 


Strong, long wearing, pute suit — 
extra stout material in pants, with 
et, belt, strap and knee elastic. 
agus shape cap. Complete outfit, 
cap, shirt and pants, given for sell- 
ing 40 cards of easy selling dress 
snap fasteners at 10c a card. 


“> SECCO SALES CO., Dept. 2-Y, Salem, Mass. 


EN _TO Boys’ 


LARGE SIZE 
SCOUT KNIFE/ 
Exactly like cut. 














Send No Money. 
Martin Chemical Co., Dept. GB, 204 N. J. R.R. Av., Newark, N. J. 





Lyon ee Healy Student 

ludes excellent violin, flan- 

nel- lined a kantsrek case, bow, ja- 

setof ion. Full or ree guar ter rents. : ize. Re- 

markable value; only ae eee vat this 

low price of $25.85; order today—NOW! Full 
guarantee—money back if w anted. 


LYON & HEALY 
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WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall $2 
gathering butterflies, insects? I bu 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some wort! 

$1 to $7 each. hora oa outdoor bg Boge my 
instructions, pic . price list. posted 
now. Send We. (NOT. STAMPS) arn m pith 


treted Prospectus. . 8 
Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
QUICK hath no love for hasty. 


The Car that has the Greater Speed will 
show it— 

And that which has the Louder Horn will 
blow it. 


IT°IS THE LOT OF MAN to strive: it is 
the fortune of intelligent men to strive for 
what is worth while. 


SOME PERSONS judge the greatness of a 
man by the size of his heart, some by the 
size of his brain and some by the fatness of 
his pocketbook. 


SOUTH AFRICA is considering whether to 
adopt a decimal system of coinage patterned 
after the system in use in the United States 
and Canada. The convenience of dollars and 
cents cannot be denied. 


THE PEOPLE who frequent auction sales of 
unclaimed baggage seem to think that a piece 
that comes a long distance must be worth 
more than one from near by. In New Eng- 
land a bag that is marked “Texas” will bring 
much more than one that bears a New York 
stamp. 


THE LARGEST SAILING SHIP afloat is a 
French five-master, La France, a steel bark 
of 5633 tons burden, which carries 30 sails 
and a crew of 54. Her best fair-weather run 
is 322 knots in a 24-hour day, though she has 
logged as much as 421 knots in a hurricane. 
Not many steam freighters could better those 
figures. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS FIRMS are buying 
factories in Germany in which to manufac- 
ture their products for European trade. The 
high cost of production in the United States 
and the low purchasing power of foreign 
money here make it the easiest way for some 
American concerns to keep a fair share of a 
once lucrative business. 


HOUSE FLIES have a considerable range of 
flight. Some that were dusted with finely 
powdered red chalk and afterwards released 
were taken within less than twenty-four 
hours in flytraps six miles away. Observations 
at Rebecca Shoal off the coast of Florida seem 
to show that flies came down the wind from 
Cuba ninety-five miles away. 


THOUGH WASPS ARE A PEST to grape 
producers in this country, they are a boon 
to the sugar planters in Hawaii. The planters 
have instructed their traveling agents to make 
large shipments of wasps to the island because 
the insects are necessary to fertilize the ban- 
yan trees, which in turn are of service in 
protecting the watersheds that supply the 
sugar plantations. 


THE COMMITTEE on nomenclature at the 
Government Radio Conference declares that 
the use of the word “wireless” and names 
derived from it are obsolete. Instead they 
urge the use of “radio.” For the general title 
of a system of conductors for radiating or 
absorbing radio waves use “aérial”; for an 
open circuit aérial use “antenna”; for a closed 
circuit aérial use “coil.” 


BAGASSE is the residue of the sugar cane 
after the cane has been crushed and the sugar- 
containing juice has been squeezed out of it. 
In a mill recently erected at New Orleans 
bagasse is treated with chemicals, pulped and 
then rolled into boards that, when dry, make 
an acceptable substitute for lumber. Since one 
ton of bagasse, which is very light, makes 
three thousand feet of lumber, the waste from 
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the cane fields of Louisiana alone would yield 
more than a half billion feet of synthetic 
lumber a year. — 


FARM PRICES 


HERE are many indications that the 

low point in the prices of farm products 

has been reached and that a substantial 
upward movement has begun. There was a 
time last fall when corn brought only from 
twenty to thirty cents at the elevators. As 
we write, it is already approaching fifty 
cents and seems likely to rise rather than to 
fall. There is a good market for hogs, and it 
is estimated that corn fed to swine brings 
the farmer the equivalent of at least eighty 
cents a bushel. The market for sheep and 
cattle, for wool and hides, is better and ap- 
parently on a sound basis. Grain and cotton 
are moving freely and at prices that, although 
they are not high, nevertheless show marked 
improvement. All of those things are the re- 
sult of a natural rise from a point unduly low 
and also of a world supply of farm products 
somewhat smaller than last fall seemed prob- 
able. It is unfortunately true that some farm- 
ers felt obliged to sell when the market 
was low and are not now in a position to 
take advantage of the rising prices; but by 
no means all of them are in that position. 
The general situation is decidedly more 
healthy, and, since planting is likely to be 
restricted to meet the probable demand, the 
farmers can fairly expect a year of moder- 
ately good prices and a steadily improving 
financial condition. That in turn cannot but 
encourage the recovery of commerce, in- 
dustry and transportation, all of which de- 
pend so largely on the prosperity and the 
purchasing power of the farmer. 

It is the fact, we believe, that Eastern 
farmers, who generally engage in mixed or 
dairy farming, have not suffered the discour- 
agement that has affected the staple farmers 
of the West and South. For the same reason 
the strengthening of the grain and live-stock 
markets has not affected the Eastern farmers 
so much. But the outlook for them too is 
brightened by the general recovery of farm 
prices. 

The director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion reports that the codperative marketing 
organizations of the cotton growers have 
proved to be successful from the business 
point of view and a strong influence for 
stability in the cotton market. It is fair to 
expect that the grain growers’ codperatives 
will be conducted with equal intelligence and 
success. 
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RATIFYING THE TREATIES 


Y more than the required constitutional 
two thirds the Senate has set its seal 
of approval and that of the American 

people upon the treaties framed by the 
Washington conference; for there is no room 
for doubt that the action of the Senate re- 
flected the will of a vast majority of the 
people. Opposition in the Senate to the -four- 
power treaty evoked few echoes even from 
that -part of the newspaper press which 
might be expected to oppose it as either futile 
or dangerous. We may grant that on both 
sides there was partisanship in considering 
the great question; not more of it, probably, 
on one side than on the other. Nevertheless, 
the great majority of both parties studied the 
issue and determined their action with intel- 
lectual honesty and sincerity. The course that 
resulted is safe for the republic and promotes 
the spirit of peace and good will among the 
nations. 

The four-power treaty was reasonably 
deemed the pivotal measure, since it was 
plain that, if it passed, all measures would 
pass, but that, if it failed to pass, the whole 
conference would fail. The opposition to it 
was based largely on two contentions: that 
the treaty was negotiated in secret and there- 
fore might cover and conceal understandings 
and agreements that were not expressed in 
the text; and that the language of the treaty 
made the United States a party to an alli- 
ance that might draw the country into 
quarrels in which it had no interest and might 
even bind it to fight. It is of course difficult 
to compress into two phrases the grounds of 
objection that it took the Senate several 
weeks of debate to bring out, but the fore- 
going statement sets them forth broadly. 

Both objections failed. Technically, it is 
true, there was secrecy in the negotiation, in 
the sense that reporters were not permitted 
to listen to the discussions of the four men 
who drew the treaty; but there was noth- 
ing in that fact to justify an inference that 


anything was covered up. The four men had 
no authority—certainly Secretary Hughes had 
none—to commit their respective countries to 
anything, even to the treaty that they were 
framing. Furthermore, they have asserted 
that the treaty covers all the points that 
they discussed and that are embodied in the 
treaty, and nothing more. Since all of them 
are men whose word can be trusted, their 
assurance leaves no room for doubt. 

It is easy to quibble on the word “alliance.” 
Almost any agreement or contract may 
properly be termed an “alliance.” When a 
man and a woman marry they form an al- 
liance, But on the other hand there is no 
uncertainty as to what an international al- 
liance is. In definite words it specifies the 
duties and obligations of the parties in par- 
ticular circumstances. Nothing of the sort, 
not even a suggestion of it, can be found in 
the four-power treaty. Even if things that 
are not in it could be read into it by its 
enemies, the world has received notice in ad- 
vance, both in scores of speeches by Senators 
and in the appended reservation, that we ad- 
mit neither a legal nor a moral obligation to 
take part in alien quarrels. Therefore, should 
occasion arise for employing force, and 
should we refuse to employ it, we can never 
be held to have evaded any obligation. If we 
have really entered into an alliance, it is no 
more than an agreement to remain at peace. 

The result is a great victory—a victory of 
common sense in interpreting plain language; 
a victory for the new diplomacy conducted 
in the open, for the United States as the 
leader in a campaign for peace and righteous- 
ness, for international friendship and good 
will. Causes of war have been removed from 
one half of a world inhabited by men who 
are inclined to war. It is for those who oc- 
cupy the other half to complete the work. 


© © 
SIMPLICITY IN LETTERS 


OST of the letters that are written are 
simple to the point of baldness; they 
are of a routine sort, convey to mem- 

bers of the writer’s family information about 
his activities, and being written to a member 
of the family are composed without much 
thought about the method or manner of 
expression. The writer either knows that the 
family will make allowances for him or is 
indifferent to the criticism that they may 
bestow upon him for his epistolary defi- 
ciencies. 

But everyone has occasionally to write a 
letter not to a member of the family—a letter 
in which the impression to be produced is of 
importance. And when one who has been a 
slack and hasty letter writer sits down to 
indite an epistle that may have consequences 
of some moment to himself or to some one 
else, he is likely to feel uncertainty and mis- 
givings, which may indeed increase as he 
labors. The inexpert letter writer is liable on 
such occasions to put his worst foot foremost. 
Striving for a light touch, he is more pon- 
derous than usual; aiming at elegance, he 
becomes tawdry and artificial; instead of 
being simple and direct he is bookish and 
stilted, for in his desire to produce a good 
impression it does not occur to him that the 
way to do it is to deliver his message in his 
most straightforward and natural manner. 

The most effective letter writing is that in 
which the reader may hear the writer’s voice 
—may catch from the written words the 
writer’s characteristic intonation and phras- 
ing. “To thine own self be true” is always a 
sound admonition; it should not be forgotten 
by the letter writer. 
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TWO DREAMS OF THE FUTURE 


VERYONE has his own ideas of Utopia; 
of that millennium in which the human 
race, its troublesome questions all an- 

swered, shall live as happy and satisfying a 
life as earthly conditions permit. The original 
conception of a millennium was, of course, 
religious. It was based on those passages in 
the Book of Revelations in which St. John 
foretold the second coming of Christ and his 
reign over a world purged and rescued from 
sin. But the word has a secondary meaning 
too, and men often use it quite outside its 
theological sense to describe a condition of 
social life that to their minds approaches the 
ideal. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist and liberal 
political thinker, has constructed in fancy 
such a millennium. As anyone might expect, it 
is chiefly material and mechanical. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of “a world-wide net of fine 
roads, great steady trains on broader tracks, 
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long-distance aéroplane flights of the securest 
sort, great and beautiful towns, a parklike 
countryside studded with delightful homes.” 
Improved means of travel, increased op- 
portunities for getting about, better advan. 
tages for seeing new things and new places, 
more knowledge and more experience of the 
world in which we live: that is the stirring, 
restless, investigating millennium which ap- 
peals to the active-minded Mr. Wells. 

Commenting on that ideal, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, another distinguished English writer, 
begs leave to dissent from it. He does not like 
to think of a world so crowded, so uneasy, 
so addicted to travel. He wants less speed, 
less activity, less preoccupation with material 
comfort and intellectual entertainment. He 
prefers a natural paradise to a mechanic’s 
paradise, quiet to bustle, reflection and medi- 
tation to a busy harnessing of nature to his 
service. His sage conclusion is that “it is much 
better for us to want things than to have 
them,” and that “the happiest nations are 
always the poorest ones.” 

What, reader, is your idea of a satisfactory 
world? Is it one in which cleverly constructed 
machines do almost all the work, and all 
mankind enjoy the leisure and luxury that 
only a few can now command? Or is it a 
world where congenial work alternates with 
the tranquil enjoyment of simple pleasures? 
Are you for the dashing automobile and the 
swooping aéroplane, or do you, like Mr. 
Hewlett, prefer the gig to the motor car and 
walking to either? Are you a materialist or a 
mystic in your philosophy? Mr. Wells is in 
this, as in much else, the product and the 
prophet of the age, yet there are a good 
many who disagree with his most character. 
istic views. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Born April 27, 1822 


HE centenary of General Grant’s birth 

finds his countrymen more than ever 

ready to emphasize the greatness of the 
service that he and his fellow soldiers ren- 
dered in preserving the Union. The Great War 
has taught us anew the dangers and terrors of 
militarism, which the world was forgetting; 
and we can far better appreciate what it 
would have been to have this nation split 
into two hostile factions forever watching 
each other in armed jealousy and always 
ready to fly at each other’s throats. No one 
man did more to prevent that evil than 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

During the early years of the Civil War the 
force of the Confederacy was chiefly con- 
centrated in the east, and it was too com- 
pactly vigorous for the Northern armies to 
make headway against it. General after gen- 
eral tried to break the strength of Lee and the 
Army of Northern Virginia and failed. But 
meanwhile in the west Grant had appeared. 
He captured Forts Henry and Donelson. He 
won an important, if somewhat doubtful, 
victory at Shiloh. He overcame the stubborn 
and prolonged resistance of Vicksburg, cleared 
the Mississippi River, and so cut the Con- 
federacy in two and made its final downfall 
inevitable. The same steady, unfaltering per- 
severance that had accomplished those objects 
when transferred to the east finally crushed 
the splendid and heroic resolution of Lee and 
his devoted followers. The Union was pre- 
served to the everlasting benefit of the South 
as well as of the North. 

It must be admitted that in some respects 
Grant’s short, square, solid, stolid, prosaic 
person is not among the most impressive or 
brilliant figures of history. There was nothing 
of the dashing or the picturesque about him, 
nothing of display or melodramatic attitude. 
But he had the substantial, sterling qualities 
that must always command the admiration of 
his countrymen. It would be well if those 
qualities could command imitation also. 

To begin with, there was patience. Grant 
could wait, and how few Americans can! 
Before the war his patience seemed almost 
indolence. Then the right moment came, 
and every ounce of stored-up power found its 
usefulness. It was an unalterable patience that 
beat down the colossal strength of Vicksburg 
and wearied out Lee’s infinite resource and 
splendid military genius. 

And Grant had a large and beautiful 
humanity. It is true that he was accused of 
indifference to bloodshed. Both he and Sher- 
man were practical men of business. The 
Union had to be saved. It had to be saved by 
human lives. And they did not hesitate a 
moment to throw away any number of lives 
that might be necessary to save it. Yet Grant 
was the gentlest, the kindest, the most sympa- 
thetic of men. And his magnanimity to the 
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defeated South has become classic. There was 
no bitterness in him, no _ vindictiveness. 
Brothers had quarreled from honest convic- 
tion. They had fought it out like honest men. 
Let them forgive and forget and like brothers 
live in peace again. 

Grant’s simplicity also is forever admi- 
rable. He was a man of the plain people, 
liked plain ways, plain speech, plain manners, 
plain living. There was not an atom of pre- 
tense about him, no desire to exalt himself 
above his common fellow citizens because he 
happened to have done great things. The 
great things had to be done, and it came in 
his way to do them. That was all there 
was to it. Yet with that singular simplicity 
and democratic unpretentiousness there was 
blended a sense of personal dignity that knew 
no flaw. It is one of the notable things in 
Grant’s career that this plain man, sprung 
from the plain people, could travel all over 
the world and mingle with sovereigns and 
statesmen and never do one single act that 
could be pointed out as inappropriate or 
ludicrous. The self-respect of democracy was 
embodied in him. 

Finally, there is Grant’s silence; and could 
there be a better trait offered for Americans 
to imitate? Democracy generally and Amer- 
ican democracy in particular seems to re- 
quire of distinguished men that they should 
all be garrulous, and the flood of talk is the 
curse of our public life. Our statesmen are 
daily surrounded by ears and occasions that 
tease them into superfluous and dangerous 
utterance. When sheer force of character, 
unsupported by the tongue, brings a man into 
prominence, we have indeed reason to be 
grateful. 

Now, Grant was eminently a man whose 
tongue did not make him. He could utter a 
pat, homely phrase, like “I propose to fight 
it out on this line, if it takes all summer,” 
that would stick in men’s memories; but he 
was a man who lived by deeds, and he can 
leave no better legacy to his countrymen than 
the reminder that they should act and not 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


E learn from a Chicago dispatch that a 

jury of women in a local court decided 
that a woman need not accept and pay for a 
gown that was not ready when she wanted it 
and was “three weeks behind the style” when 
she did get it. The prospect of fashion’s chang- 
ing every three weeks will be discouraging to 
husbands and fathers. It helps to lend color to 
that anxious theory of Henry Adams which 
regards the advance of civilization as accel- 
erating according to mathematical law until 
society shall fly to pieces from the very 
rapidity of the pace. However, there is one 
consolation: fashion may eventually change 
so abruptly that a gown will become out of 
style between the moment when it is finished 
and the moment when it is delivered. Then, 
according to the wisdom of the Chicago jury, 
the harassed husband need not pay for it. 


e 


ONGRESS, in proposing to reduce the 

army to 115,000 men and the navy to 
some 65,000, is acting in opposition to the 
recommendations of the President, the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
As a public demonstration of the desire of the 
United States to avoid any appearance of 
swagger or any policy of aggression, military 
or naval, the reduction of our armed forces 
is gratifying. But the Administration thinks 
we can go so far as to make the army in- 
adequate to the sort of police work that it 
has to do, and the navy insufficient to carry 
out the arrangements of the five-power 
treaty. The question that lies at the bottom 
of the argument will always be a subject for 
debate. Granted that we all desire peace and 
abhor militarism, ought we or ought we not 
to reduce our forces below the necessities of 
possible warfare? Congress would be in a 
better position to defend its action on the 
ground of economy if the House had not 
added $15,000,000 to the budget estimates for 
river and harbor work. 


e 


HE relations between the British govern- 

ment and the Arabs have been close 
ever since the war began. The Arabs are the 
only Mohammedans who are not displaying 
any particular interest in remaking the treaty 
of Sévres and -rehabilitating the Sultan of 
lurkey at Constantinople. But the Arabs have 
never been easy under Turkish supremacy 
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and would gladly see the capital of their re- 
ligion reéstablished at Mecca. It appears from 
the estimates of the British budget that some 
£60,000 a year is paid to Hussein, King of 
the Hejaz, and that a like sum is paid to 
the Sultan of Nejd. When some one in the 
House of Commons asked what those rulers 
were supposed to do in return for these hand- 
some retainers, Mr. Churchill, the colonial 
secretary, replied that they were rather paid 
for doing nothing. It would cost, he said, 
£150,000 to maintain a native infantry bat- 
talion for a year, and since the political 
payments began it had been possible to with- 
draw almost fifty battalions from that part 
of the world. The pensions, or whatever else 
they may be called, are regarded as the pre- 
mium on a policy of peace insurance. 


eS 


ORTH DAKOTA is reported to be the 
only state that returns no taxable income 

so great as $70,000. It is to be observed that 
probably no other state is so completely 
agricultural in character. There is little min- 
ing or manufacturing there, and it is from 
mining, manufacturing or merchandising that 
the great incomes flow. There are well-to-do 
farmers, but few that can fairly be called rich. 


o 


HE state of Queensland in Australia has 

voted to abolish the Legislative Council, 
which is a second chamber corresponding 
somewhat closely to the Senate in France and 
in the United States, and less closely of course 
to the British House of Lords. The prime 
minister of Queensland says that the Council 
had become the home of “reactionary inter- 
ests,” and that few will regret its passing. 
Some persons see in every country that has a 
freely elected legislature a tendency toward 
doing away with the smaller and less popular 


branch; yet the services that such a body | 


can render if it will are so apparent that the 
tendency makes slow progress. 


o 


E are constantly hearing about the fall- 

ing death rate, caused by better sanita- 
tion and more intelligent use of preventive 
medicine. Some interesting figures have re- 
cently been published regarding conditions in 
New York City. In 1868 the death rate was 
28 to the hundred thousand. By 1921 it was 
not much more than 11. Epidemics of virulent 
infectious disease have ceased altogether. 
Smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and measles, which used at times to 
cause from 50 to 300 deaths to each hundred 
thousand of the population, have for years 
been kept down below 20 to the hundred 
thousand. Typhoid causes only two deaths for 
every hundred thousand people, and there has 
not been a single death from smallpox for nine 
years. Malaria, which was formerly a com- 
mon and frequently fatal disease, is virtually 
wiped out in New York. In thirty years in- 
fant mortality too has fallen from 241 to 
every thousand babies born to 71 to the 
thousand. ° 


R. A. C. TOWNLEY, long the president 

of the National Nonpartisan League, 
has resigned his office. He did so from a 
desire to restore harmony to the organization, 
a part of which had become restive under his 
leadership. The tendency within the League 
is to run its own candidates for office. Mr. 
Townley prefers to establish a “balance of 
power” by throwing the votes of the League 
to those candidates of either party who are 
most in sympathy with the League views. 


oS 


HE tragedy of Franz Josef, Emperor of 

Austria-Hungary, was long and dilatory. 
That of his nephew Karl,who died at Madeira 
of pneumonia, was brief and poignant. The 
old man, cold and insensitive, survived shocks 
and griefs that would have broken most men. 
The younger man did not long outlast his fall 
and exile. There is universal sympathy for 
him. He had much personal charm, and he 
was kindly and conscientious. He did what he 
could to import humanity and decency into 
the war; he suffered vicariously for the sins 
of others. He was never a dominating per- 
sonality, but his subjects, especially in Hun- 
gary, held him in much affection. His wife, 
Zita of Parma, survives him with seven 
children. His eldest son, Otto, aged nine, 
becomes the head of the Hapsburg family 
and is recognized by most of the monarchists 
of Hungary as the heir to the Hungarian 
crown. According to the old Hungarian law, 
however, his mother would be the queen of 
the realm until her son comes of age. Many 
observers believe that the monarchy will 
eventually be reéstablished. 
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WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER = eon EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
| est paid, skilled shoemak 
| ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
| find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
| than you can buy elsewhere. 


i Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
i tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
} worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 

i] of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
il profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
|, cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 
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W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 
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FEATHER MATTRESSES 


MADE FROM YOUR FEATHER BED. So con- 
structed that it will hold the feathers in place, yet 
soft enough to give perfect comfort. Write for booklet. 
RHODE ISLAND RUG WORKS, 210 Admiral St., Providence, R. 1. 
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Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 
New Companion 
wing Machine 
in your home for 3 months 


isfactory we will return your 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 


Each machine is of the dependable Compan- 
ion quality, warranted for twenty-five years, 


at your nearest freight station (in U.S.). 
It Is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
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THE MISSING MAY 
BASKET 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


ATE in the evening of the day 
before May Day Richard Bar- 
ton hung a May basket for 

Susie Merriweather. It was brimful 
of peanuts and maple sugar; he had 
bought the peanuts with his own 
money’ and made the maple sugar 
from the sap of his own maple trees. 

At the sound of Richard’s thump 
on the door Susie and her brother 
Frank and Scamper, the dog, came 
hurrying out. But Richard was too 
quick for them. He had kept the 
May-day rule and given a signal as 
he hung the basket, but he had man- 
aged to get out of the way before 
Susie could see who he was. 

Half an hour later while the Bar- 
tons were having supper there was a 
whack at the side door. Richard and 
his brothers and sister rushed to the 
door. As they flung it open they saw 
two figures scurrying up the road. 

“Caught you!” Richard called 
loudly. “Come back, Frank and 
Susie Merriweather !” 

But Frank and Susie were running 
so fast that they did not hear; there 
was nothing to do but chase them. 
So Richard, Kent, Jamie and Mar- 
jorie ran down the steps and up the 
road. Finally they overtook the flee- 
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MAYTIME 


Verses and Drawing by i] 
L. J. Bridgman | 


**You must not‘even cross the street || 
Without your rubbers on your feet; || 
You must not face the driving sleet | 

With unprotected head ; | 
You must not linger by the door ; | 
You must not roam the field and 

shore.’’ 
Such things a thousand times or | 
more HH 

Old March and April said. H 





The May Queen comes, and you ] 
will find 

To children’s wants she is not 
blind. Ht 


**You MAY run out without a hat; 
You MAY get out the ball and bat; 
You MAY dig up the garden plat; 

Or play along the shore. 
You MAY find tadpoles in the 
springs ; | 
You MAY hear Robin when he 
sings; | 





You MAY do lots of pleasant 
things 
You couldn’t do before.’’ 





























ing pair. 

Then, of course, in obedience to 
another May-day rule, the brother 
and sister had to go back to their friends’ 
home and have refreshments with them. 

When Richard reached home he expected, 
of course, to find a May basket from Susie 
hanging on the door, but no May basket was 
in sight. By that time Frank and Susie had 
come. Susie glanced at the door and then at 
Richard. Presently she said something in a 
low tone to her brother. 

Frank began to frown. “Some one grabbed 
it while we were all running down the road,” 
he said angrily. 

“Grabbed what?” asked Richard, though 
he thought he knew. 

Frank looked at Susie, who hesitated. “The 
—the May basket that I hung for you,” she 
said. 

They talked the matter over. “Who could 
have done such a thing?” asked Richard 
doubtfully. 

“T don’t know,” Frank replied, “but some- 
body did, that’s certain.” 

“We surely did hang the basket,” Susie 
added. “And now it’s gone.” 

“Maybe father or mother played a trick on 
us and took it into the house,” Kent sug- 
gested. 

“Or maybe it blew down into the yard,” 
Marjorie said. 

But neither of those things had happened, 
and the children looked at one another in 
bewilderment. 

“Of course somebody must have stolen it,” 
Frank said. “Never mind, Susie; maybe you 
can make another one.” 

“No,” Susie answered sadly. “Not with 
candy in it —” 

“Oh, did it have candy in it?” Richard 
interrupted. “My!” He knew how good 
Susie’s fudge always was. 

Cake and lemonade helped the children to 
feel a little better. but they could not help 
talking about the mystery of the lost basket. 

In the midst of the feast Richard ex- 
claimed, “Why, where’s Scamper? Of course 
he must have a piece of May-day cake!” 

Scamper came in when they called him, but 
to the astonishment of everyone he would not 
touch a crumb of the cake. 

Frank and Susie looked puzzled. “I never 
> him refuse anything sweet before,” Frank 
said. 

They all looked at Scamper, whose tail was 
lowered and whose ears drooped wearily. 

“Tired, I guess,” Kent said. “Likely as not 
he’s worn himself. out digging for moles.” 

“Poor Scamper!” Marjorie chimed in with 
sympathy. “See, his face is all covered with 
brown earth.” 

Frank went closer and gazed at the dog. 

“It isn’t brown earth on his face at all!” he 
cried suddenly. “It’s brown fudge!” 


“And here are some pieces of red crépe 
paper in his hair,” added Kent. 

“My May basket!” Susie exclaimed in a 
sorrowful voice. “O Scamper!” 

“He must have jumped up and pulled it 
off the doorbell the minute your backs were 
turned,” Frank said. 

Little Jamie, who had disappeared for a 
moment, came running in with the remains 
of the May basket. There was nothing left 
except the framework and some torn red 
paper. 

“OQ Scamper, Scamper!” Susie cried again. 
“Richard, I’ll make you another basket.” 

Poor Scamper! He got down on the floor 
on his stomach and buried his head between 
his paws. . 

So funny he looked, with his sad eyes 
rolling in his dirty face, that the children 
forgot their disappointment and shouted with 
laughter, but the sound only made Scamper 
look sadder than ever. 

Then Richard stooped down and stroked 
the shamed head. “Never mind, old chap,” he 
said. “You’re apologizing as well as you know 
how. I’m glad ’twas you instead of a person.” 

Frank turned red. “I suppose I was a little 
too hasty,” he admitted, “when I said some- 
body had stolen the basket.” 

As for Scamper, he was so overcome with 
joy at being forgiven that he jumped up and 
went-racing and barking round the room, for 
all the world as if he had never heard of 
May baskets or of fudge. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED 
HANDKERCHIEF 


By Margery Worthington 


HE weather was dreadful, and all the 

Squirrel children were very restless, par- 

ticularly Bob. At last Mother Squirrel 
said, “If no one grumbles again, the moment 
it stops raining we’ll go to grandmother’s.” 

The rain stopped that night, and the family 
were up early the next morning. After they 
were all dressed and ready Mother Squirrel 
took from the cupboard a handkerchief that 
some one had dropped in the wood. “This 
will make a fine present for grandmother,” 
she said. “I’ve used part of it to make the 
baby a dress, but what is left will make a 
good counterpane.” 

They started off in fine spirits, Mother 
Squirrel carrying the baby in her mouth with 
its tail curled round her neck like a fur boa. 

When they came to the creek they found it 
so swollen by the rain that the stepping- 
stones were under water. What was to be 
done? After a while’the squirrels hit upon a 





plan. They set to work and wove a little boat 
out of twigs and grasses and lined it with 
mud. They ran up the handkerchief for a sail. 
Bob printed the word squirREL on a blade 
of grass and tied the blade to the sail; then 
they embarked. 

Father Squirrel stood at the prow with his 
spyglass and kept a lookout for a good land- 
ing place. But before long the voyagers began 
to have trouble; the current was so swift that 
it carried them farther downstream than they 
wanted to. go. The boat went bobbing along 
until it bumped against a floating log. By that 
time the mud lining had grown so damp that 
the family thought they had better leave; so 
they all scrambled out on the log, and the 
boat sailed away without them. They felt 
shaken up and were a little cross. 

There were two old turtles on the log, but 
they paid no attention to the newcomers. The 
squirrels curled up close together and went to 
sleep. 

After a long time they were wakened by 
another big bump. 

“T can smell grass and leaves!” cried Father 
Squirrel. “We must be near the shore!” 

Just then the log bumped again, and Father 
Squirrel cried, “Jump!” 

The whole family gave a jump and landed 
in a little heap on a grassy bank. It was too 


Father Squirrel stood at the prow with his spyglass 








dark for them to find their way to grand- 
mother’s, but they hunted out a hollow in 
a near-by tree, climbed into it and, putting 
their tails over their backs to keep themselves 
warm, went to sleep again. Next morning 
the travelers set out early. They had come 
by such a roundabout route that they were 
all mixed up, but by inquiring the way of 
everyone they met they finally found grand- 
mother’s house in the old oak tree and began 
to scratch at her door. The sassafras stew she 
was cooking smelled delicious. 

Grandmother was delighted to see her rela- 
tives. She put extra acorn-cup bowls of stew 
on the table and made them all sit down at 
once. After the whole family had had two 
helpings apiece Father Squirrel began to tell 
of their strange voyage. 

Bob wanted to talk too, but no one would 
listen to him, and so he amused himself by 
tying knots in the corner of the tablecloth. 
There was a piece of grass blade tied to the 
tablecloth that stuck up and made the knot 
look like a rabbit. Bob looked more closely at 
it; surely that was an S on it and part of a Q! 
Moreover, the hem was gone from one side of 
the cloth. 

“Look at grandmother’s tablecloth!” he 
cried. “Just look at it, will you?” 

Grandmother was pleased. “Yes, a peddler 
water rat brought it here 
this morning; he told me 
that it came by ship from a 
long way off.” 

“But we were going to 
give it to you for a coun- 
terpane,” cried Bob. 

All the family began to 
look and exclaim. 

“Why, I’m sure it’s a table- 
cloth,” said grandmother. 
“Whatever do you mean?” 

By that time Mother Squir- 
rel had edged her way in 
among the crowding little 
squirrels and closely exam- 
ined the cloth. “No,” she 
said. “It really is the present 
that we were going to give 
you, but we had to use it 
for a sail when we crossed 
the creek.” 

“Well, well!” said grand- 
mother. “The peddler must 
have fished it out of the 
water. I think he earned the 
four acorns I gave him for 
it 
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“Oho!” cried Bob Squir- 
rel. “You bought your own 
present !” 

And the whole family had 
a good laugh. 
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THE WAYS O’ WEAL 
@y Robert P. Coffin 
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The roads o’ weal wind round this earth— 
They are easy to be found; 
You would know them by their winning 
turns 
That win men’s hearts around, 


Oxfordshire lanes are very slow, 
Because they climb uphill 

To let you see the towered towns 
Which all the valleys fill. 


Warwickshire’s are thick with may 
And hedged most privately, 

Pass thatchen cots where you may know 
What English peace can be. 


Picardy ways are straight as fate, 
Like their peasants stolid-wise; 
But each white road has poplar trees 

Skyward to lift your eyes. 


But the ribbon roads of pine-grown Maine 
With hot white clover sweet 

Between their vagabonding ruts 
Have snared for good my feet. 


They lead not on to gabled dreams 
Dreamt in the long ago, 

Nor have a lengthy eloquence 
Of mankind’s come and go. 


Yet homes are never lacking there 
With whiteness spick-and-span, 
Nor homely grace of heart’s content 

To sweeten them to man. 


°° 


BURNING MINES 


EAR a small town in eastern Pennsylvania 
an underground fire has been burning 
some of the finest anthracite coal in the 

world. More than sixty years ago the mine caught 
fire from the little lamp on a miner’s hat, and, so 
far as we know, no one has since succeeded. in 
extinguishing it. It has consumed more than fifty 
acres of valuable fuel, and more than a million 
dollars have been spent in trying to put it out. 

What a tremendous waste of power there has 
been! What a work the coal might have done 
in the world! How many cities it might have 
lighted! What factories it might have run! 
What schools and churches it might have 
warmed! What hearths it might have cheered! 
Now it is gone; but the sad thing is not that it is 
gone, but that it was wasted. 

All round us there are burning mines. Our 
Creator has endowed every life with wonderful 
riches that are capable either of benefiting the 
world or of consuming themselves with their own 
lusts. Think of the man whose heart has been 
kindled from a spark from a quarrel, perhaps 
with his own son; he vows that he will never 
forgive, and through the rest of his life hatred 
and bitterness smoulder in his heart. 

Sometimes the life catches fire from some little 
business transaction that was profitable but not 
quite honest. Then the lust for money and for 
more money rather than for clean money rages 
hotter and hotter in the heart until the very foun- 
dations of truth and honesty are burned out of 
it. How often the spark that kindles the life is 
merely a love of pleasure. Such a life is truly a 
waste of riches. God’s resources must not be 
squandered but be put to his purposes. “Sixty 
years, a burning mine’—the words sum up ninety 
lives out of every hundred. But if they to whom 
the lives were given had been willing to take 
Christ’s yoke upon them and learn of Him, how 
He would have made the whole ninety count for 
good! What people would have been cheered! 
What burdens would have been lifted! What 
hearthstones would have been made happy! The 
mine would have been saved to serve humanity. 
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TWINS 
Weer John and Thomas trudged off to 


school the first morning they were so 

much alike that only their mother could 
tell which was which. The school was in the 
country and the teacher, who had eighty pupils 
and all grades to teach, regarded the twins as just 
one more problem to contend with. She was cer- 
tain that she should never know which was John 
and which was Thomas. 

The first year at school showed that the resem- 
blance between the two boys was more than 
physical. They kept side by side in the primer, in 
spelling and in arithmetic. What was hard for 
John was hard also for Thomas. And finally when 
they left the one-room school they went with 
equal honors. 

Then came high school at the county seat, and 
there also the boys did much alike in their 
studies; both were weak in Latin and strong in 
mathematics and in kindred subjects. 

After they were graduated and had gone to 
live in the city their paths began to diverge. They 
both began working in the shipping department 
of a meat-packing house. John began work with 
a cup of black ink and a brush; his task was to 
print names and addresses on boxes and barrels. 
Thomas began in the office, checking. Then the 








Y. M. C. A. offered a night course in commercial 
refrigeration, but to take it required more money 
than either of the brothers thought he could 
easily afford. John, however, decided to spend 
the necessary sum. “It will last only this winter,” 
he argued. “I can get through it somehow.” 

But Thomas didn’t take that view. “When I 
left high school,” he told his brother, “I said 
I was through with school. Think of the hard 
work; and maybe the boss won't appreciate your 
efforts. If anything goes wrong with the cold- 
storage plant, he may expect you to work extra, 
and you'll probably get nothing for it. No, I’m 
through with study.” 

Each held to his resolution. That winter 
Thomas found work that for a while paid better 
than checking. John kept his old job and after a 
hard struggle finished his course at the night 
school. 

Ten years have now passed since the twins 
left high school. John is the manager of a branch 
house of a great corporation; Thomas is driving 
a motor truck. The salary of one is not less than 
ten thousand dollars a year; the wages of the 
other are one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month. Persons who do not know the young men 
intimately have attributed the difference in their 
positions to luck. The wheel of fortune, they say, 
gave one of her fantastic turns and dumped John 
into an easy place and Thomas into a hard place. 

It was indeed a matter of luck. Thomas trusted 
in his good luck to see him through, whereas John 
worked and studied. Yes, it was a matter of luck, 
but John, who was skeptical of luck and who put 
his faith in study and work, is the one whose pay 
check goes into the thousands. 
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FIRST AID 
O' summer, writes a correspondent, I had 


two curious experiences, one with birds and 

one. with a cat. A storm had torn from a 
little apple tree in the garden a branch on which 
was the nest of a chipping sparrow, and the three 
young birds were lost in the grass. 

We had been watching the nest with much 
interest. The mother bird had built it scarcely 
four feet above the ground and did not seem 
particularly to mind our peeping occasionally at 
her eggs and, later, at her queer babies with their 
gaping mouths. 

But now after the storm she was in distress; 
circling round and round, she would dart to the 
spot where her nest had been—to find nothing 
but empty space. I picked up the nest and put 
it on another branch of the tree; then I hunted 
round in the grass and found the three little birds 
and put them into the nest. They had no feathers 
yet and were a sorry sight. But the mother bird 
still flew round and round in anxiety. Then we 
remembered having read that birds seek the exact 
spot where their nest has been and take no heed 
of their young even if they are only a short dis- 
tance away. So we brought a piece of stout rope, 
picked up the branch that was broken off, bound 
it to the small bit of branch that remained and 
propped it up with a little pole. Then we put»the 
nest with its burden of baby birds into the exact 
place where it had been before. A. 

As quick as a flash the mother sparrow’ was 
back on the nest, happy and content. And the 
baby birds grew and prospered and finally found 
their wings and flew away. Then we took down 
the withering branch of the little apple tree. 

The other event was amusing. Hearing the pit- 
eous mewing of a cat, I went outside and saw a 
strange sight—a cat with a tin can entirely hiding 
her head. I was somewhat at a loss what to do. 
The can had contained salmon, and no doubt 
some of the fish had remained at the bottom and 
had tempted the cat to have a taste; but since the 
top had been cut only part way round and then 
pushed in, pussy had found it much easier to get 
her head into the can than out of it. I tried my 
best to help her, but, seeing that I should cut her 
if I tried to draw the can from her head, I carried 
her into the house and got the can opener. Then 
while one member of the family held the strug- 
gling cat I cut away the can. The minute the 
frightened animal was free she bounded out of 
the open door with never a backward glance at 
her rescuers. 
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THE SUBMARINE’S LAST CHANCE 


HE American submarine AL-4 had buried 

her nose in the mud off the west coast of 

England. The water, which was entering 
steadily, says Prof. Carroll Alden of the United 
States Naval Academy in the Naval Institute 
Proceedings, had mounted to within four inches 
of the main motors. Something had to be done 
and done quick. 

At that point some one thought of a simple 
and effective means of changing the balance of 
the boat; that is, moving the men aft. All of the 
four officers and twenty-six men except the few 
who were needed forward crowded back into the 
shaft alley. When some men forward who had 
been on duty through the night were wakened 
and told what was wrong there was a look of 
consternation on their faces. Yet everyone was 
calm. 

When all was ready the crew applied air pres- 
sure to the bow ballast until, instead of being at 
the safe ninety pounds, the pressure was at one 
hundred and forty. At the same time the electri- 
cian crowded speed on the motors. The boat had 
been resting at an angle of two and a half degrees. 
The bow rose, but only a little; and even when 
the angle had increased to five degrees she seemed 
loath to leave the bottom. However, at six de- 
grees she broke loose and started for the surface. 
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Since she was coming up at a steep angle, the 
water in the forward part of the engine room 
went rushing aft. The electrician was ordered to 
put all the remaining power on the motors. Then 
the boat tilted to an angle of approximately fifty 
degrees, which was so steep that when the men in 
the extreme end of the engine room tried to crawl 
forward they slid back in a heap. 

When the boat reached the surface and the 
hatches were opened to let in the air and sun- 
shine everyone on board was happy. For an hour 
and ten minutes the boat had been on the bottom 
at a depth of approximately three hundred feet. 
It had been a test for the submarine in every 
way. The tanks had withstood a pressure fully 
sixty per cent greater than that which they were 
expected to withstand, and, best of all perhaps, 
officers and men had given not the slightest evi- 
dence of panic or excitement. 
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LINCOLN’S LAST PORTRAIT 
F° fifty years, says the Mentor, a rare 


portrait of Lincoln has lain unnoticed in 

a family storeroom in Chicago. It is now a 

treasured possession of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

The portrait, which was painted by G. P. A. 

Healy, an artist well known in Civil War times, 

shows Lincoln listening to General Sherman’s 





An interesting picture in the possession of the 
Chicago Historical Sociely 


recital of his march to the sea and northward 
from Savannah, which had just ended at Golds- 
boro, North Carolina. The picture is thought to 
be the last ever made of Lincoln; it shows him 
as he looked seventeen days before he was shot. 
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LEMON DUMPLINGS 


# UT, Adeline, I’m perfectly certain —” 
“But, Melissa, you are in error. I am 





Tom, smiling broadly, paused in the hall to 
listen. The aunties, as he would irreverently have 
said, were at it again. 

“They were served with a special sauce, deli- 
cious but not rich; it was mostly molasses, and if 
any was left we children had it on our bread at 
supper,” persisted Aunt Melissa. “I used always 
to hope at dinner that the other folks wouldn’t 
want much, so there’d be plenty left; and I was 
so grateful to Uncle Joshua for not liking sweets. 
Surely, Adeline, you can’t have forgotten?” 

“Assuredly not, Melissa,” replied Aunt Ade- 
line crisply. “My faculties, inclusive of memory, 
are as yet unimpaired. I shared in youth your 
fondness for molasses spreadings; and I also 
remember them as a sequel to lemon dumplings 
at dinner. But I am convinced that they were 
merely plain molasses, flavored from a cut lemon 
left over. from the dumpling receipt. Our lemon 
dumplings, I repeat, were unaccompanied by a 
sauce. Necessarily so, for they were always 
brought to table in Grandmother Bentley’s pink- 
sprigged pudding dish, which had no sauce boat 
to match!” 

Reluctantly but honestly Miss Melissa con- 
ceded a point, though she did not concede the 
main argument. “I seem to remember the sprigged 
dish too, Adeline; but all.the same there was a 
sauce,” she said with gentle firmness. “Don’t you 
suppose that, even though the sprigged pudding 
dish hadn’t a sauce boat to match, mother used it 
because it was Grandmother Bentley’s and the 
dumplings were made by her rule?” 

“No, Melissa, I do not,”’ replied Miss Adeline 
indignantly, “and mere wanton supposition has 
no place in reasonable argument. The rule for 
lemon dumplings is an old one in our family; 
that is why, though we ourselves as adults have 
never used it, the loss of it from mother’s scrap- 
book is so regrettable. But there is no basis for 
your assumption that the dish was Grandmother 
Bentley’s, and it is also beside the question. 
Lemon there was, and molasses there was, in the 
dumplings of our childhood, but—they—had—no 
—sauce!” 

Miss Melissa’s white curls began to bob as 
she quivered with excitement. “Adeline, I assure 

‘ou —” 

“Melissa, further argument is useless —” 

Tom sauntered into the room smiling. “Lemon 
dumplings, aunties dear, are mighty good eating; 
T’ll say so! We had ’em yesterday. Mother saw 
the rule in that old book. The page it was on had 
worked loose; she borrowed it and forgot to tell 
you.” 

“They were served without sauce, Thomas, of 
course?”’ came with stately casualness from Miss 
Adeline. 

“They had a sauce, didn’t they, Tommy dear?” 
Miss Melissa said eagerly. 
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“They were nice and brown and lemony and 
gooey,’ Thomas replied diplomatically. “Maybe 
you could call it a sauce — 

“There!” 

“And may be you couldn’t. It wasn’t in a sauce 
boat — 

“There!” 

“But the dumplings had been cooked in it, and 
it was all round them in the dish, like a delicious 
sea round luscious little islands.” 

“T knew they weren’t served with a sauce!” 
said Miss Adeline with superior satisfaction. 

“T knew that of course they had a sauce!” 
Miss Melissa. 

The two sisters glared at each other through 
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their respective spectacles; then they smiled 
tolerantly at the chuckling Thomas and at each 
other. 
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WHY THE SALMON IS PINK 
M= of science were long puzzled to know 


why the various salmons and trouts have 

red or pink flesh. Now they believe that 
the color comes from the food that they eat. 
All of the salmon family are particularly fond 
of shellfish; and trout eagerly feed on fresh-water 
shrimp. It is well known that when lobsters, 
prawns and shrimp are cooked the flesh turns 
pink; similarly the process of digestion turns 
shellfish pink. When a shrimp is found in the 
stomach of a salmon or a trout the gastric juices 
of the fish have turned it almost as red or pink as 
if it had been boiled. Therefore, even if we had 
no definite proof, we might believe that the color 
of the flesh of salmon and trout results from the 
considerable quantities of various small shellfish 
that the fishes eat. 

But there is definite proof. Several years ago 
Professor Léger of the Piscicultural Laboratory 
at Grenoble, France, made experiments with trout 
to determine what gave their flesh its color. He 
separated the eggs from one trout into two lots 
and hatched them in different troughs. He fed 
one lot of young fish exclusively on fresh-water 
shrimps; to the other lot he gave no shrimps 
whatever. At the end of the second year the trout 
that had fed on shrimps had salmon-colored 
flesh, but the flesh of the other trout was per- 
fectly white. 

But some one may ask, Why is the flesh of 
shellfish red or pink? That is a harder question 
to answer. Perhaps the color comes from the food 
the shellfish eat. 

Not long ago chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington examined some pink 
oysters that had been found in Long Island Sound 
and declared that they were delicious. The chem- 
ists suggested that possibly the bright hue of the 
flesh was caused by food that contained wild- 
yeast bacilli and other similar microérganisms. 
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THE KING SNAKE’S DINNER 


“COMPANION BOY” who lived in Missouri, 
and who has been reading the paper since 
he was a little shaver, writes to tell us 

what he knows about the cannibalistic habits of 
snakes. 

As my brothers and I were cocking hay in a 
clover field, he writes, we found a king snake 
basking in the July sun; he was too lazy and full 
to move. Being curious to know what he had 
devoured, we cut him open. To our astonishment 
we found that he contained a black snake twenty- 
eight inches long, more than one inch longer than 
himself; and inside the black snake we found a 
mouse and a grasshopper. The head and neck of 
the black snake were purple and indicated that 
the king snake had killed it. 
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A SHARP LAD 


N eager-looking urchin approached a man 
who was hurrying toward the railway sta- 
tion. “Carry your grip, sir?” he asked. 

“No!” snapped the man. 

ba Aaieg it all the way for a quarter,” 
the bo 

“I tell you I don’ t want it carried!” 

“Don’t you? 

“No, I don’t.’ 

At that the lad broke into a quick trot to keep 
up with his victim’s hasty strides and in a tone 
of innocent curiosity asked, “Then what are you 
carrying it for?” 
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THE xouTH'S a ey is an illus- 

trated w aper for all the family. 

tts — Be price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $3.00 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

nd will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made oy Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
eyed paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered Son bor, pabioation: should, in eve 

. be addressed ors. A personal a 
dress delays commdeoniine of them 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 
199 Fulton Street, New York 





Please send me the free trial tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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Hveey BOY SCOUT knows Dan 
Beard. One of the first things he 
teaches the boys who come under his 
direction is the importance of taking 
care of their teeth. . 

Bad teeth are likely to make boys 
unhealthy and weak, and prevent full, 
manly growth. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing tule is enforced at the Dan Beard 
Outdoor School for Boys: 

“Officers must be particular in super- 
vising the Woodcrafters’ care of their 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 
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“Boys, don’t fail to clean 
your teeth at least twice 
every day.” 

—DAN BEARD 


teeth, and see that the boys’ teeth are 
cleaned at least twice a day.” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans 
teeth the right way—safely and thoroughly. 
It is free from harmful grit and danger- 
ous acids. The delicious flavor makes 


its use a treat, not a task. 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice. Be sure to 
take a tube of Colgate’s when you start 
for camp, this Summer. 


NEW YORK 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon to us, and we will send 
you a generous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
free, so that you may know what a pleasure cleaning your teeth 
can be. Large size tubes for sale everywhere. Price, 25¢. 
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